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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE UPRISING AGAINST CANNON 


HE real end of Speaker Cannon’s power came on January 6, 
believes the New York Evening Mail (Rep.), when the 
Republican “insurgents ” joined the Democrats and snatched from 
the Speaker’s hand the naming of the House members of the 
Ballinger-Pinchot inquiry. But a more 
spectacular proof that he was no longer © 
master in his own House came last week, 
when the most desperate efforts of his ad- 
herents failed to prevent his ejection from 
the chief citadel of his power, the Com- 
mittee on Rules. In the struggle his op- 
ponents marshaled a majority of thirty- 
six votes. Altho a subsequent action to 
remove him from the Speakership was 
defeated, editorial observers declare that 
“Cannonism” is now at anend. It is “the 
death-blow of the old order” in the House, 
exclaims the New York 7rzbune (Rep.), 
which goes on to say: 


“The old system has been tottering. 
The public some time ago came to the con- 
clusion that it represented one-man power 
and that the great authority concentrated 
in the hands of the Speaker was not only 
theoretically liable to serious abuse, but 
had been abused in the way of suppressing 
free action in the House and making its 
machinery a means of maintaining the 
prestige of the Speakership rather than of 
accomplishing ends in legislation aimed 
at by the majority party.” 


The New York Swz (Ind.), which has of- 
ten said a kind word for Mr. Cannon when 
he was braving the most violent storms of 
vituperation, now makes the point that his 
very defeat proves that he was never the 
tyrant his foes made him out to be. We 
read : 


“The Hon. Joseph G. Cannon is hav- 
ing a rough time. For a despot, en- 
trenched behind invulnerable breastworks, 
he is singularly ineffective. His rules, 
his wicked and corrupt control of the man- 
nikins in the House, are wabbling visibly. It is a season of 
earthquakes, explosions, and much impassioned oratory. 

“Nothing, of course, that can happen to injure authority and 
confuse public business is other than admirable. Far from all 
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honest men be it to grin at the spectacle of devoted Democratic 
patriots, recently allied with the Cannonites, now roosting har- 
moniously with the insurgents. Yet one horrid thought obtrudes. 
Cannon himself in season and out has taught the doctrine that the 
majority rules always in the House, and that the Speaker is the 
servant of the Representatives. 

“They seem to have stirred up much trouble for Uncle Joe, 
but his very enemies supply the incident 
that supports most convincingly his often 
repeated contention. The majority does 
rule the House of Representatives.” 


A “might have been” that may be caus- 
ing Mr. Cannon some regret just now is 
suggested by the New York G/ode (Rep.) : 


“Many times during the present session, 
if common report is true; friends have sug- 
gested to the Speaker the advisability of 
his making some announcement as to his 
retirement. But with the weakness of a 
strong man he has rejected the counsel, 
saying that he would not retreat when un- 
der fire. Not always a good maxim to 
follow. Three months ago the Speaker 
could have retired with far more dignity 
and less appearance of compulsion than 
now. A golden opportunity was wasted 
because the Speaker was more stubborn 
than wise.” 


The same paper remarks that there is 
evidence that Mr. Cannon “does not ade- 
quately understand the meaning or the di- 
rection of the storm beating about him,” so 
the New York American (Ind.) proceeds 
to enlighten him thus: 


“It is the part of charity to explain to 
the bewildered Speaker why he must go. 
The American will undertake to perform 
that benevolent service—as follows : 

“Mr. Cannon’s bewilderment is due to 
the fact that he confounds the idea of a 
PARTY majority with that of a VOTING 
majority. It is the mistake that machine 
politicians are especially likely to make. 

“They can not conceive, for example, 
why a Republican Congressman should 
concern himself about the justice or the 
practicability of measures—or about any- 
thing but the use that can be made of 
legislation in the business of keeping the machine in running order. 

“To Mr. Cannon all disagreement as to what is right and wrong 
in lawmaking looks like pure cussedness. 

“Therefore, when he announces the principle that ‘the majority 
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must rule,’ he means that the party majority, through the Rules 
Committee and the Speaker, must run things, 

“And any departure from this theory looks, to the jaundiced 
eyes of Mr. Cannon, like the reign of chaos and black night. 

“The country at large—which is turning away from the idols of 
party—thinks otherwise....... 

“Mr. Cannon will slide from the peaks of power and slip into 
some obscure political crevasse. 

“ And the pity of it all is that—even now, after Zhe American 
has taken such pains to explain matters—‘Uncle Joe’ will not 
understand. 

“He will never know what hit him.” 


The motives of the “insurgents” are treated as follows by the 
New York Zimes (Ind. Dem.), which thinks the fall of Cannon 
may also be a serious matter for the President : 


“The Republicans who are spoken of as insurgents, coming very 
largely from the West, but with some Eastern members among 
them, very naturally resent the tyranny of the Speaker, which they 
have daily experienced in the House proceedings; but, above and 
beyond that, they abhor and are determined to make an end of that 
control of the ‘interests’ over their party which is summed up and 
exprest in the word ‘Cannonism.’ They are the advocates and ex- 
ponents of new policies, policies very different from those the 
party has pursued during the many decades of its partnership with 
protected and favored interests. They will have their way, or, it 
may be, they will break loose from the present organization, That 
rather startling issue of the contest against Cannonism is pretty 
plainly foreshadowed by many incidents of the fight in the House. 

“President Taft, no doubt after a good deal of deliberation, ap- 
peared to have made up his mind that it was safer for him to cast 
in his lot with the old leaders of the Republican party, trusting to 
the cohesive tendencies of the organization to bring the insurgents 
submissively back into the camp in time for the Congressional 
elections. The correctness of his reasoning and tle soundness 
and safety of his conclusions are manifestly up for determi- 
nation in the present contest. It is avery grave matter for the 
Administration.” 


The tariff’s part in the fray is sketched thus by the New York 
Evening Post (ind.): 


“The present insurrection would never have reached its astonish- 
ing intensity and strength simply asa protest against the Speaker’s 
power inthe abstract. It isthe uses to which he has put his power 
that are chiefly responsible for the rebellion; and that he has been 
able to do what he has done is looked upon as demonstration that 
the power itself stands in urgent need of a check. 
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“Aside, too, from all questions of Cannon or ‘Cannonism,’ the 
insurrection gives evidence of the general state of political feeling, 
and above alll, of feeling on the tariff. Honest men like President 
Taft and Representative McCall may succeed in convincing them- 
selves that Aldrich and Cannon gave the country a ‘square deal ’ 
on the tariff, but it is plain that they will never convince anybody 
else. To satisfy the demand of the country, to fulfil the expecta- 
tions that had been aroused in the campaign, a change in the tariff 
was necessary whose reality it required no fine statistical argument 
to establish. If the indignation against the tariff taxes levied on 
the people by favored interests, which had been steadily rising 
year after year, was to be stilled, the change in the tariff had to be 
one that was clearly visible to the naked eye. The reception that 
Mr. Taft’s Winona speech met with was a foretaste of what has 
been happening in the House during the past few days. When 
powers that are almost despotic in themselves, and whose range 
is coextensive with the government of a great country, are exercised 
not only with gross disregard of the rights of minorities, but also 
in the interest of a system of tax spoliation of which the country 
is thoroughly tired, such a storm as we are witnessing is a natura! 
result.” 


Even Mr. Roosevelt and Tammany Hall had a hand in this 
wicked “Cannonism,” if we are to believe the New York World 
(Dem.). One furnished the example of bullying tyranny and the 
other helped the Speaker out once when he was short of votes: 


“Cannonism got <.!ong very well under the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, for it rested wholly upon the strength of a compact and 
docile Republican majority. Its fate was sealed, as its character 
was Clearly shown when, in order to sustain itself at the beginning 
of the Taft Administration, it was forced to make an alliance with 
Tammany. An institution depending upon the worst elements of 
both parties for its existence is necessarily doomed. 

“Objectionable as Speaker Cannon’s methods have been, the 
personality of the man has had quite as much to do with his over- 
throw. He survived an era when bullying in high places was the 
fashion. In the chair of the House he brutally reenforced a Presi- 
dent given to violence, unreason, and defamation. By right he 
should have retired at the close of the Administration which de- 
veloped him. To prolong his power with questionable Democratic 
assistance was only to invite destruction. 

“The political atmosphere can not fail to be purified by this par- 
liamentary revolution. Itgoes back to first principles. It is a re- 
assertion of Congressional authority and dignity. It proves that 
the representative principle still lives. In an American way it up- 
holds the privileges of the Commons as against the privileges of the 
Crown. The shackles of the Speakership Trust are to be broken.” 
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DooRKEEPER—" You'll have to check some of that outside, Mr. 
President.” 


—Johnson in La Folletie’s Magazine. 
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* A FAMILY MAN. 














From “ Puck.’ Copyrighted, 1910, By permission. 
“HURRY, WILLIAM, AND HOOK ME UP!” 


—Keppler in Puck, 
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ALMosT! 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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THE PROTECTING WING—ALWAYS ROOM FOR A FEW MORE. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


CROWDING. 


MR. BALLINGER’S CONSERVATION CREED 


VEN Mr. Pinchot, remarks one editor, would find little to 
complain of in Secretary Ballinger’s definition of a proper 
conservation policy, as outlined last week in general terms before 
the Minnesota Conservation and -Agricultural Development Con- 
gress in St. Paul. Conservation laws should beso framed, declares 
the Secretary of the Interior, that development of our natural 
resources “may go hand in hand with our natural energy, but 
that inordinate greed of private individuals or corporations and the 
tendency to monopolize and control these resources against the 
interest of the public in general should be restrained and regulated 
under reasonable and practical methods.” But the difference in 
the attitude of the two men would become very evident, the same 
editor surmises, if Mr. Ballinger went on to define his conception 
of “reasonable and practical methods.” 

In Mr. Ballinger’s opinion, moreover, most of the ills and 
perils which the conservation movement aims to avert have 
been greatly exaggerated. Thus he takes issue with the figures 
of the “doctrinaires” who warn us that our coal-supply will 
be exhausted in about a hundred years. “The fact is,” he says, 
“at the close of 1908 only four-tenths of 1 per cent. of the original 
supply of coal in this country had been exhausted, leaving as the 
apparent supply still available 99.6 per cent., or coal enough to 
last, as some claim, for a period of 7,000 years.” He hopes that 
“between the hysteria that exists on the one side and the tendency 
to despoil the public domain on the other we will be able to find 
the true policy of the Government.” 

After pointing out that “the present laws and methods of dis- 
posal of deposits of coal, phosphates, oil, and natural gas are utterly 
impractical, either from the standpoint of the locator or that of the 
Government,” and that “no adequate method exists for controlling 
or supervising hydro-electric power produced from power plants 
installed on Government water-power sites,” he expresses the hope 
that Congress will supply the proper remedial legislation and will 
“furnish the Interior Department with the necessary machinery 
safely and properly to guard the public interest” in the ultimate 
bestowal of the public domain. 

Defining his own attitude toward conservation he says: 


“TI am as ardent an advocate of wise conservation as the most 


* ness of his motives. 


radical, but it must be wise conservation to appeal tome. It must 
imply as full and free a development of our natural resources as is 
consistent with our civilization and our needs. It may mean the 
reservation from use for limited periods of certain of our deposits 
of coal, of mineral oils and gas, of phosphates, or of timber, to 
protect against the inordinate greed of men who wish to exploit 
the present with no regard for the future or the general welfare; 
and when this becomes necessary it is a national duty to make such 
reservations out of the public domain. 

“The President has outlined to Congress certain legislative 
changes deemed necessary. to secure. administrative power and 
authority to reasonably supervise and control the disposition of the 
remainder of the public domain, and at the same time secure the 
largest measure of development, the principal features of which 
are authority to withdraw public lands in cases of emergency and 
authority for a scientific classification of lands containing coal, 
oil, natural gas, and phosphate deposits, for their proper disposi- 
tion and for the control of water-power sites,” 


In reference to the Congressional investigation of his department 
now under way Mr. Ballinger is quoted in a Minneapolis dispatch 
to the New York Herald as saying: “When this investigation is 
concluded it will be found that I have been made the victim of a 
campaign of insinuation and innuendo without basis or claim of 
justice, and the campaign of insinuation is the hardest thing in the 
world to meet.” 

Commenting upon his St. Paul address the New York American 
remarks that “Mr. Ballinger conveyed the distinct impression that 
the wisdom which appeals to him consists mainly in sitting still.” 
The New York ELvening Post finds “an.element of common sense 
on Ballinger’s side,” and goes on to say: 


“The spirit with which the country has flung itself into conser- 
vation is almost one of panic fear. The militant magazines are 
already preaching Government ownership, State Socialism, and 
what not. 

“We can not believe that at one bound this land of unlimited 
resources and equal opportunities has become a land all a-tremble 
for its future. But Ballinger’s common sense does not nullify a 
distrust in his motives, whereas Pinchot’s occasional departures 
from common sense are palliated by the undoubted disinterested- 
He has rendered the country a great service 
by calling its attention to a problem of the highest importance. 

“The country’s duty to itself now is to go at the problem in a 
spirit of determination and common sense.” 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE STANDARD.-OIL 
CASE 


$s HE Dred-Scott decision of sixty years ago will be rivaled in 

importance and significance by the coming Standard-Oil 
verdict, says one of the “statesmen-correspondents ” in Washington, 
as President Taft dubbed them the other day, and while the states- 
men-editors do not all rate it so high, they all agree that it may 
easily be the big event of the year in the business world. The Oil 
Trust and the Tobacco Trust are both up before the bar of the 
Supreme Court, and if the decision goes against them many other 
similar corporations, great and small, will fall under the same con- 
demnation and a genera] reorganization and readjustment must 
follow. Upon the decision of these cases, declares the New York 
Evening Sun, which has never been accused of hostility to the 

















THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


trusts, “depend the immediate future of American industry 
and commerce and the welfare of every citizen of the country.” 
Indeed, adds this paper,“ the issue involved is nothing less than the 
continued existence of our whole modern fabric of economical pro- 
duction by large units.” The revival of prosperity is impeded, 
says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, awaiting the announcement of 
these momentous decisions, and “to say that President Taft has 
an interest in the decisions of the court in these two cases would be 
to express his feelings mildly,” for “on these rulings will depend 
the success or the failure of much work which was begun by his 
predecessor in the last year of his Administration and which has 
been pushed by Mr. Taft since he entered office a year ago.” 

The history of the Standard-Oil case is sketched briefly as follows 
by the New York Journal of Commerce: 


“The original suit was brought, it will be recalled, in the East- 
ern District of Missouri, and the Circuit Court out there, after re- 
viewing the evidence in detail and stating its findings of what had 
been proved, held that the ‘organization of 1899,’ that is, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, formed to hold a majority of the 
stock of nineteen other corporations, some of which controlled a 
number of subsidiary companies, was a combination in restraint of 
interstate commerce in petroleum and its products, and a combina- 
tion or conspiracy to monopolize a substantial part of that com- 
merce, in violation of the Antitrust Law. 

“The decree of the court enjoined the company and its directors 
from exercising control over the subsidiary companies whose stock 
it held and the subsidiary companies from paying dividends upon 
their stock to the principal company; but the subsidiary companies 
were left free to distribute their stock ratably among the share- 
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holders of the principal company as individuals. Seven individi:.] 
defendants were naméd and all parties to the ‘illegal combination ’ 
were enjoined from continuing it or forming a new one, and were 
forbidden to engage in interstate commerce in the products of the 
combination until it had been dissolved and discontinued. Vie 
execution of the decree of the Circuit Court has been in abeyance, 
pending the appeal to the Supreme Court, and will continue so : 
til final judgment has been pronounced.” 


Speaking for the Standard Oil Company Mr. John G. Milburn 
told the Supreme Court in effect that the trust is not so black as it 
has been painted. Out of 37,000 towns in which Standard Oil doves 
business, he said, the records show complaints of unfair ccmpeti- 
tion from only 37, and “no independent refiner since 1887, when 
the Interstate Commerce Act was passed, has complained to th 
Interstate Commerce Commission of discriminations.” In answe: 
to a question by Justice Day he estimated that from 87 to 90 per 
cent. of the oil-refining business in this country is in the hands of 
Standard Oil. He closed with this plea for his client : 


“Here is an organization that has had a continuous life of 4o 
years. I don’t say the men in it have never done anything wrong. 
Judge us, I ask you, by human standards. I have no doubt it has 
done things that it has had no right todo. But it has done this: 
It has fought for the marketing of an American product; for the 
delivery of an American product all over the inhabitable globe. 
It has built it up with capital and undaunted courage. We beg of 
this court that if we are found to be doing wrong, enjoin us from 
doing that, but, in the name of justice, do not destroy the organiza- 
tion which has accomplished such results, unless there is nothing 
else to do.” 


Attorney-General Wickersham, for the prosecution, charged 
Standard Oil with framing its present form of organization with 
the purpose of evading the Sherman Act, but declared that there 
was no material difference between the organization of the Stand- 
ard and that of the Northern Securities Company, which the Court 
had condemned. It was, he said, a combination in restraint of 
trade, if there ever was one, and was also the most tremendous. 
combination the world had ever seen. Reverting to the cry that a 
decision against the company would be disastrous to the business 
world, Mr. Wickersham said that cry had been heard before when 
the Northern Securities Company had been brought to book and 
nothing of the kind had happened. Mr. Kellogg reviewed all the 
crimes and misdemeanors that have been laid to the charge of the 
trust, and exclaimed: 


“They have waved the black flag over the land as others have 
done over the ocean. They have competed with an ability un- 
equaled in this country. With its ramifications, its influence, and 
its money power, give it a carte blanche, \et it combine, as Mr. 
Watson suggests, and let it cut prices, as Mr. Milburn speaks about, 
and I predict it will control every industry in this country in ten 
years—yes, in five years.” 


Mr. Milburn pleaded in extenuation that the trust should not be 
held responsible for unauthorized acts of overzealous employees, 
a point also made, it will be remembered, by Mr. Rockefeller in 
his autobiography. In reply to this plea the New York World 
says: 


“At Sing Sing one morning this week a man who was about to 
die in the electric chair made a statement to the effect that, while 
he was guilty of burglary, he had not perpetrated the murder for 
which he was to be exterminated. An associate burglar had done 
that. After a life of crime he found some satisfaction in this re- 
flection, but the law, statutory and common, holds equally guilty 
all who engage in an unlawful enterprise that results in murder. 

“It is worth noting that the final defense of the oil monopoly is 
substantially the same as that of the housebreaker. Standard Oil 
appears to be willing to confess some of the minor offenses with 
which it is charged, but it objects seriously to the infliction upon 
it of a death sentence for the crimes committed by its employees. 

“Habitual criminals, whether thugs or trusts, should know, and 
if they do not know they should be shown, that persistent and con- 
sistent lawbreaking involves responsibilities that can not always 
be nicely calculated in advance. Commercial conspiracies some- 
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MEASURING UP TO PEARY, 
—Porter in the Boston Traveler. 


HOW CONGRESS 


times lead straight to the gallows exactly as burglary does. If the 
laws had been enforced against individuals instead of corporations, 
the men of Standard Oil instead of the institution of Standard Oil 
would now be at the bar. 

“A corporation whose very organization and objects are in vio- 
lation of law is fully responsible for the acts of its agents, just as 
every member of a gang of housebreakers is responsible for the 
acts of his associates. Not much would be left of the trust ques- 
tion if the rules of personal guilt applicable everywhere else 
were enforced all along the line in the prosecution of commercial 
conspiracies.” 


Some one is sending around to the press a defense of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company from the facile pen of Mr. Elbert Hubbard, issued 
in a neat pamphlet form. Mr. Hubbard admits that the trust may 
have been unladylike in the hurly-burly competition of years ago, 
but he owns up that in his own youth he, too, was guilty of petty 
mischiefs that should not now be counted as stains on his character. 
He goes on: 


“This country has just passed through a cyclone of defamation, 
vituperation, and exposure—much of it indecent. 

“We have been in a state of panic through the policy of burning 
our barns to kill the mice. The national condition has been 
pathologic. 

“We are now recovering our sanity. The commercial jolt we 
have experienced has shown us that when the railroads are pros- 
perous—buying rails, extending their lines, building bridges, ware- 
houses, collecting a better equipment—we are all prosperous. 
When the railroads cease pushing for better facilities, there is a 
lull, the bread-line forms, the tramp of the unemployed and the 
hoarse and ominous roar of the mob are heard inthe land. In 
‘such times, an extra police force is needed and menace becomes 
imminent. 

“Individuals at work are safe—and a nation is saad este when 
its people are employed. 

“Now, suppose you raise a cry of ‘Stop thief,’ and turn the 
‘powerful resources of the Government to harassing enterprise, with 
the endeavor to confiscate its property, take away its character, 
destroy its good-will, does it not stand to reason that we thus kill 
ambition, destroy initiative, smother aspiration, and get a condi- 
tion where expansion ceases, orders are canceled, men laid off, and 
the whole land suffers?...,. 

“The habit of certain newspapers of trying to inspire class-hatred 
by picturing the great business-builder as a parasite, living on the 
iabor of the proletariat, is an insult to the intelligence of the age. 

“Should our Government begin to confiscate private property in 





THE GREATEST ICEBERG OF ALL, 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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the name of the law, that instant will enterprise grow old, and 
senility prate of the past. 

“But this is not to be. 

“We are beginning to realize that business is built on confidence, 
that when we destroy faith in our commercial fabric we are actually 
taking the roofs from homes, snatching food from children, and 
pushing bodies naked out into thestorm. Business means homes, 
gardens, books, parks, music, good roads, schools—safety, peace, 
and prosperity—and of these things the world has not yet seena 
plethora. 


“Shall we blast, wither, and destroy with the breath of our 
mouths all that civilization holds dear? I think not. We can 
direct and regulate, but we will do it in justice and not in blindness 
and wrath, lest we welcome the angels of peace with bloody hands 
to hospitable graves, and we ourselves go down in the sunken 
roadway, horse and rider, pursuer and pursued.” 


TRYING TO SAVE THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY IN NEW YORK 


HEN the need of Republican housecleaning in Albany be- 

came so acute that Washington, through Senator Root, 

offered a helping hand with the broom and mop, the anti-Hughes 
machine repulsed the offer with an indignant outcry against “ Fed- 
eral interference.” While some outside papers regard this as a 
severe snub to Senator Root, and indirectly to President Taft, the 
New York Press (Rep.) interprets it as a contemptuous defiance of 
the will of the people. That the Republican voters of the State 
share this view would seem to be indicated by the results of the 
town elections throughout the State last week, with their succes- 
sion of Republican reverses. 
Senator Root and President 


If the bosses continue to order 
Taft off the premises, say some 
observers, the only remedy remaining will be to place ex-President 
Roosevelt, on his return, in command of the political situation in 
his home State. 

The “Federal interference” which aroused such indignation 
among the Albany politicians began with a telegram from Senator 
Root to State Senator Frederick M. Davenport, suggesting the ap- 
.pointment of Senator Harvey D. Hinman, a Hughes Republican, 
to succeed Senator Allds for the time being as president of the 
State Senate. “Any other action,” he said, “ 
me, be most unfortunate and injurious.” 


would, it seems to 


In spite of this urgent 
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hint the Senate leadership was given to Senator George H. Cobb, 
the candidate of the State machine. This was interpreted by the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) and other Republican papers as 
meaning that “Timothy L. Woodruff, chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, William Barnes, Jr., and other heads of the ma- 
chine have defeated Senator Root, Governor’ Hughes, and their 
backer, President Taft.” But “one more such victory for the ma- 
chine,” declares Senator Brackett, “and it is undone”; and the 
New York Press (Rep.) shares this view, asserting that the event 
“has only made the victory of 
the people over the bosses 
surer than ever.” The Press 
predicts with eloquence the 
,storm of popular indignation 
“that will rage around the 
heads of the renegades with 
renewed and irresistible fury.” 
To quote the same _ paper 
further : 


“It is useless to disguise the 
fact that there is a crisis now 
before the Republican party 
in this State, and one that 
may affect the national or- 
ganization. Things could go 
so far, if not remedied, that 
the electors would throw the 
organization of the House of 
Representatives into Demo- 
cratic hands and destroy the 
legislative policies of Presi- 
dent Taft for the last two 
years of histerm. ...... 

“When, therefore, such men 
as President: Taft, Governor 
Hughes, Senator Root, and 
Lloyd C. Griscom ask the 
voters of the Republican party 
to reestablish themselves in 
control of the organization 
there ought not to be in the mind of Republicans who are seeking 
the welfare of the whole State, and relatively of the party through- 
out the country, any thought that there is Federal interference in 
the direction of State or city affairs. A crisis has come in the 
party when men of high purposes are asked to take hold of affairs. 
It matters not that Root is United States Senator and Calder, of 
Brooklyn, is Representative in Congress. The fact that they are 
Federal office-holders has nothing to do with this case. They are 
New York Republicans, anxious to redeem the party organization 
from the men who guarded the insurance scandals, who upheld 
Kelsey against Governor Hughes, and elected Allds with a knowl- 
edge of his record. 

“That Governor Hughes is allied with Root and a majority of 
the members of Congress from New York and that President 
Taftsupports them is the best proof that they represent the decen- 
cies in political life.” 


SENATOR FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT. 


He is regarded as representing Senator 
Root, Governor Hughes, and President 
Taft in the New York State Senate. 


It was a Republican factional fight begun in New York, we are 
reminded by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), which disrupted 
the party in 1881 and sent Cleveland to the Presidency in 1884. 
The present situation is thus described in a New York dispatch to 
the Boston 7ranscripit (Rep.): 


“President Taft and his friends are setting the stage for the 
national campaign of 1912 and the Administration feels that unless 
the present State organization joins with Governor Hughes a party 
split will follow that will give the State to the Democrats next 
November and seriously jeopardize the Republicans’ chance of 
capturing New York’s thirty-nine electoral votes for their Presi- 
dential nominee. 

“Woodruff will remain chairman, and the opposition to Gov- 
ernor Hughes will in a large measure cease, so that no split 
may occur if the Root plan is carried out; but the election of 
Senator Cobb as president fro tem. of the State Senate has so 
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strengthened the hands of Woodruff and his friends in the organi- 
zation that they may elect to advance such legislation as they 
please at Albany, and, so doing, will split the party wide open. Ip 
that event our hope lies in Theodore Roosevelt, who will be asked 
to assume the leadership of the party, and his return is only three 
months away.” 


Last week a widely heralded conference took place between 
Senator Root and Chairman Woodruff, and many newspaper 
prophets asserted confidently that the immediate sequel would be 
Mr. Woodruff’s resignation. When Senator Root returned to 
Washington and Mr. Woodruff remained in control of the State 
machine it was at once rumored that Washington had accepted a 
defeat and acquiesced in the State organization’s revised reaction- 
ary program. This drew from Senator Davenport, fresh from a 
conference with Mr. Root, the following authorized denial and 
statement: 


“Nothing could be further from the truth. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Root strongly favors the widening of investigation into alleged 
corruption, the passing of a thoroughgoing telegraph and telephone 
measure, and also the enactment of the Hinman-Green direct- 
primary bill into law. And he has so informed the Republican 
organization. 

“Neither they nor the people of the State need have any 
doubt about where he stands, nor any question that in his own 
good way and time he will. do all in his power to aid in establish- 
ing a better order of things within the Republican party in the 
State of New York.” 


Says the New York 77ibune (Rep.): 


“The party can not present two faces to the voters. It can not 
claim Governor Hughes as the exponent of its purposes, the em- 
bodiment of its spirit, and its ‘chief asset’ and pride, and at the 
same time put itself under the management of a man or a group o£ 
men who are animated by vastly different purposes and who have 
consistently done their utmost to thwart the Governor. 

“This fact is so patent that itshould be as apparent to Mr. Wood- 
ruff himself as it is to all those who are watching with anxiety the 
course that he and his friends are following. ‘The more honest the 
State chairman is in his beliefs and the more stedfast he is in his 
position the more unwilling he should be to lead a party thoroughly 














Ss. O. S. 


The new wireless signal of distress which indicates “ We are sinking.” 
—Hamilton in Judge. 


out of sympathy with his attitude. And whether or not he per- 
ceives the absurdity, the dangerous folly, of the party’s going be- 
fore the public as the party of Hughes with an anti-Hughes chair- 
man, the rest of the party certainly does.” 
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MRS, ROOSEVELT AND MISS ETHEL ROOSEVELT IN NAPLES, 
ON THEIR WAY TO MEET THE EX-PRESIDENT. 


CORNER OF THE ROOM IN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION WHERE THE SPECIMENS 
SECURED BY THE ROOSEVELT EXPEDITION ARE BEING EXAMINED AND ARRANGED. 


FORESHADOWINGS OF MR. ROOSEVELT’S RETURN. 


THE ATTACK ON THE RAILROAD BILL 


T was a notable day in the history of the Senate, and also a 
“red-letter day for insurgency,” as one editor remarks, when 
the Administration’s Railroad Bill began its legislative career. 
This bill, heralded for months as one of the President’s paramount 
measures, was finally reported to the Senate only to encounter a 
storm of violent criticism, which its sponsors met with silence, or, 
at most, a perfunctory defense. Moreover, Senator Cummins 
(Rep., lowa) opened the fight against the measure with a bitter 
and direct attack upon the President, asserting, according to the 
Washington correspondence of the New York 77mes, that the bill 
as reported had been thrice rewritten, and each time at the request 
of railroad magnates, and, also, that in preparing such a measure 
and sending it to the Senate to be passed intact, the Executive 
was assuming a dictatorial attitude and was encroaching upon the 
legislative function. The minority report presented by the two 
“insurgent ” Republicans on the Committee, Senators Cummins 
and Clapp, finds much fault with the bill and intimates that the 
President has been deceived by his advisers into approving certain 
features, which, if allowed to remain in it, will practically nullify 
its influence for good. And in the House the Committee to which 
the bill was referred are said to intend to make a number of sub- 
stantial modifications before reporting it. 

The bill, it will be remembered, was drawn up for the President 
by Attorney-General Wickersham and was changed somewhat after 
Mr. Taft’s conference with a number of railroad presidents. The 
measure, as introduced simultaneously in the Senate by Mr. Elkins 
and in the House by Mr. Townsend, creates a “Court of Com- 
merce” to have exclusive jurisdiction in certain railroad cases, 
with appeal to the Supreme Court; it gives the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission wide powers over agreements between railroads, 
and over the fixing and revision of rates; it prohibits a railroad 
from acquiring directly or indirectiy any interest in a competing 
road, but allows a railroad owning fifty per cent. of the stock of 
another road to acquire the rest or to renew any lease, and exempts 
from the prohibition street, suburban, and interurban electric pas- 
senger railroads ; and contains certain stringent provisions aimed 
to prevent stock-watering. 

The House Committee were practically unanimous in striking 
out from the bill the provisions authorizing a railroad owning 50 


per cent. of the stock of another line to extend its holdings, allow- 
ing the renewal of leases of railroads, permitting a director of one 
line to become a director of a competitor, and exempting street 
and electric lines from the prohibition against the acquiring of an 
interest in a competing road. 

Commenting upon the fact that eighty-three separate bills for 
railroad regulation have been introduced at this session of ‘Con- 
gress, Zhe Railway World (Philadelphia) asserts that’'the rail- 
roads of the country consider the Taft measure introduced by 
Senator Elkins the most sensible and moderate of them all, and 
that while they are not convinced of the necessity for such a law, 
their opposition is of a most perfunctory character. 

The New York 77mes, on the other hand, intimates that lack of 
criticism of this measure on the part of railwavs is due to the fact 
that they are “reluctant to express themseives from fear of 
being misunderstood.” This paper quotes Henry Fink, presi- 
dent of the Norfolk & Western Railroad, as calling the pending 
legislation— 

“the most drastic measure that has ever been proposed. It over- 
steps the limit of regulation and enters upon the field of Govern- 
ment control of the properties of railroad corporations.” 

The general tone of editorial comment is decidedly pessimistic 
as to the ultimate success of this pet measure of the Administra- 
tion. “President Taft’s projects for regulation of the railroads 
seem doomed to defeat,” as the Chicago /uter Ocean (Rep.) puts 
it. The cause of the President’s ill-success is by many observers 
attributed to his methods. The Administration at Washington, 
states the New York Journal of Commerce (Fin.), is now “ begin- 
ning to encounter some of the difficulties of legislating from the 
White House or the Cabinet room instead of in the legislative 
The New York Evening Post (Ind.) and the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (1nd. Dem.) disapprove of such “White House 
legislation,” and the Des Moines Register and Leader (Rep.) is 
moved to ask: 


halls.” 


“To sum the matter up, when did the people ordain that the 
Attorney-General should frame the legislation of the United States? 
And, if it is to be party treachery for Congressmen to make or 
amend laws as they see fit, why go to the expense of having a 
Congress ?” 

In view of the action of the House Committee and the open 
and vigorous attack upon the Lill in the Senate, many think it 
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improbable that the measure will become law in anything like its 
original form. The Brooklyn Zag/e (Dem.) is of the opinion that 
the real fight over the bill and its final shaping will take place in 
the conference committees of the two Houses, and “that the 
Senate will be forced into the position of conserving the interests 
of the corporations.” 

In a speech made to members of the Traffic Club of Chicago on 
St. Patrick’s day, President Taft defended his course in giving the 
railroads a hearing during the preparation of the bill. He said: 


“It seems to be in the minds of some gentlemen that the people 
who are to be consulted are not those directly affected ; that, if in 
the recommendation of legislation affecting railroads you venture 
to consult railroad men, it is enough to condemn all the legislation 
which you recommend. Iam ready to condemn railroads when 
they violate the law. Iam ready to pass laws that shall so regu- 
late commerce as to make all things equal. 

“But every man is entitled to his day in court, and I should feel 
a coward if I hesitated to say that in’recommending ‘legislation I 
do not consult every interest, and when that interest week: an 
argument.that I thought fair yielded to it.” 


Spedking on the following day at Rochester, N. Y., the rele 
dent took up the cudgels in defense of several REACI TE pro- 
visions of the bill, including the one creating a Commerce Court, 
and the one permitting railroads already owning 50 per cent. of 
the stock in another road to buy the remaining shares. In the same 
address he summed up the things which he declared had caused 
some of his advisers to characterize him as a bad politician. To 
quote a Rochester press dispatch: 


“In the first place, he said, there was the Tariff Law, and a new 
Tariff Bill always defeats a party. 

“In the second place had come. the corporation tax, bringing 
with it the enmity of everybody directly or indirectly interested in 
the more than 40,0000 corporations affected by it. 

“In the third place, there was the alleged postal deficit, which 
had been charged to the carrying of magazines and periodicals at 
1centa pound. That was ‘bad politics because it arrayed all the 
magazines and periodicals against the Administration.’ 

“In the fourth place Congress only reduced the duty on print 
paper 30 per cent., instead of putting it on the free list. This 
offended the newspapers. And, last of all, the Postal Savings-Bank 
Bill had turned all the bankers against the Administration. 

““So,’ he continued, ‘my friends don’t see just where we are 
coming out. But I am confident in the end that the measures will 
approve themselves. The troubles we most fear are those that 
nevercome. The measures that we promised ought to be adopted, 
not because they will give us political strength, but because they 
are right. And if they are right the people will find them to be 
right, and that’s the best politics in the end,’” 
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THE DEMAND FOR MORE PAY 


| Dern the enchanted giant, is being aroused from his lon 

sleep, asserts the New York Ca//, which finds evidence 
this awakening in the strikes and rumors of strikes which contrib. 
ute a disturbing factor to the present economic situation. Not 
in many a year, declares this Socialist organ, has Jabor throughou: 
the country evinced so much unrest. And The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which speaks for cap‘tal, testifies to the same fact. In addi. 
tion to the general strike growing out of the carmen’s strike in 
Philadelphia, dispatches report strikes in the Bethlehem, Pa., stec! 
works, in the factories of the International * Paper Company in 
New York, and in many minor industrial plants in all sections,‘ 
the country. Not less significant than these which have actually 
been precipitated are the promised strikes which darken the 
horizons of the railway and mining worlds if certain demands of 
organized labor are not granted. In all cases the question of 
higher wages, or the equivalent of higher wages, is involved. 

Last week the leaders of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen delivered to the managers of all railroads 
west of Chicago an ultimatum which threatened to send 25,000 fire- 
men out on strike, and to tie up 150,000 miles of road. The crisis. 
was averted, however, by the intervention, under the Erdman 
Act, of Interstate Commerce Commissioner Knapp and Commis- 
sioner of Labor Neill. In this case the firemen’s demands inciuded. 
a wage increase of about 12.5 per cent. Altho no such compre- 
hensive movement has confronted the Eastern railroads, they 
are nevertheless face to face with the question of higher pay. 
Thus the 6,000 trainmen and conductors of the New York Central 
are asking, through their organizations, for wage increases ranging 
from 10 to 50 per cent., while similar demands are being heard by 
the managers of the Big Four and of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. Indeed, according to Zhe Wall Street Journal, 
“every road in the country is more or less affected.” The conces- 
sions made to its employees by the Baltimore & Ohio are regarded 
by some editors as indicative of the course the other Eastern roads 
will take. Others, less optimistic, predict still greater unrest in 
the labor world by the first of May. Added to the trouble in the 
railroad world are certain ominous rumors from the United Mine 
Workers. On the other hand, the Springfield Repud/ican remarks 
that “labor is so fully employed at wages quite as high as before 
the panic and often higher that, with tact and consideration on the 
part of employers, it will become difficult to develop a serious 
strike situation.” 


or 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


“My dear Gifford” now sounds something like “‘My dear Maria.”—Omaha 
World-Herald. 


Mr. Tart is beginriing to find out how the Colonel got into the mood to fight 
lions.—Chicago News. 

“*How Firm a Foundation” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


is now the leading tune with Deacon Rockefeller. 


Every day brings him nearer to the country that would like to know his 
intentions.—AUanta Constitution. 


MARYLAND has adopted Black-eyed Susan as the State flower, but she won't 
let the women vote.—Toledo Blade. 


“ ALL interviews will be false!’"’ It is the same Roosevelt. There has been 


no substitution.—Boston Transcript. 


At least nobody has raised any question as to whether President Taft has 
earned his first year’s salary.— Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Dr. Parxkuurst is perfectly right in saying that no healthy man should die 
at ninety. The trouble is that many wt us die of ill-health.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


In these swift-moving times there is not so much difference between men 
after all—the rich man dodges taxes and the poor man dodges taxis.—Southern 
Lumberman. 


Mr. Girrorp Pinckort’s testimony makes it clear that he is one of the two 
flawlessly honest men in the United States—and the other's in Africa.—De- 
troit Journal. 


WueEn Uncle Joe and the Presideut dance together, who pays the fiddler?— 
Toledo Blade. 


As a leader, Senator Root would be all right, if he could get any one to follow 
him.—New York American. 


THE prodigal son will shortly return from Africa. Shall we kill the fatted 


beef trust?—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Tue City of Mexico has a million-dollar bull ring. Wall street has a billion- 
dollar one.—Si. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

THE real compliment nowadays is to say that she is worth her weight in 
pork chops.—Loutsville Courier-Journal. 

WE can't help feeling that, in some way, Secretary Ballinger is to blame for 
those avalanches out in Idaho, too.—Detroit Journal. 

THERE is some little comfort in the fact that a man confest he stole a ham. 
They can still be obtained somehow.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

It was unkind to call New York the most impolite city on earth after the 
trouble it took to be cordial and courteous to Dr. Cook.—Washington Star. 

**MegatT and poultry prices again soar,’’ says a news head-line. The fellow who 
pays the bills has been that way right along.—Philadelphia North American. 

It is a strange spectacle—that, in New York, of the brother and partner of 
a bribe-giver prosecuting the bribe-taker for accepting it.—Florida Times-Union. 

THE question now arises, can John D.’s charity trust give it back to the people 
as fast as the Standard Oil Company can take it from them?—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 
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FATE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


! R. ASQUITH, the British Prime Minister, has intimated in 
N outline what the Government intends to do with the House 
of Lords. “Down with the bloody tyrants!” was a poster which 
Mr. Gladstone once shuddered to read in the streets of Dundee, 
and while Mr. Asquith may not regard the Lords as sanguinary 
monsters, he is reported as being resolved to bring them down, 
first by curtailing their power to veto bills passed by the Commons, 
and later bysactually substituting a democratic for this hereditary 
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“1, That a strong and efficient Second Chamber is not merely 
an integral part of the British Constitution, but is necessary to the 
well-being of the State and the balance of Parliament. 

“2. That a Second Chamber can best be obtained by reforming 
and reconstituting the House of Lords. 

“3. That a necessary preliminary to such reform and reconstitu- 
tion is the acceptance of the principle that possession of a peerage 
shall no longer in itself give the right to sit and vote in the House 
of Lords.” 


He appealed to his hearers in a speech of two hours’ duration to 

















TOO YOUNG TO DIE, 


THE Pup—* Please do not cut me off with my 
life’s work still undone.’ 
Mr. REDMOND—* Well, how long do you want for 
at?” 
THE Pur—* About three months.” 
—Punch (London). 


chamber. The following remarks of the 
Premier are reported in the London 77mes 
with regard to the resolutions he intends to 
propose : 


“On the reassembling of Parliament after 
the adjournment from March 24 to March 29 
we shal] present our proposals in regard to 
the relations between the two Houses of 
Parliament, and present them in the first 
instance in the form of resolutions. 

“These resolutions will, | hope and _be- 
lieve, be both few and simple. 

“They will affirm the necessity of exclu- 
ding the House of Lords altogether from the 
‘domain of finance. 

“They will ask this House to declare that 
in the sphere of legislation the power of veto 
at present possest by the House of Lords 
should be so limited in its exercise as to 
secure the predominance of the deliberate 
and considered will of this House within the 
lifetime of a single Parliament. 

“And, further, it will be made plain that 
these constitutional changes are without prejudice to and con- 
template in a subsequent year the substitution in our Second 
Chamber of a democratic for an hereditary basis. 

“If this House should assent to the resolutions, a bill to give 
effect to them will without delay be introduced.” 


Redmond): 


Speaking on the same subject in the House of Peers Lord Rose- 
bery, an ex-Prime Minister, advocated the reform, but not the 
abolition of the Upper Chamber. He said he intended to submit 
the following resolutions : 





THE MEN IN 


POSSESSION. 


DAME ASQUITH (who, having lost her chief 
means of support through a horrible accident in 
the country, finds her dwelling in the possession of 
two long-standing creditors, Keir Hardie and 
“To think it should have come to 
this! And me once so respectable ! ’—Bystander. 





THE NARROWING CIRCLE. 
* As the fire burned low, the circle of gleaming eyes 
perceptibly narrowed.” 


(Extract from a traveler’s journal.) 


—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


save the Constitution from chaos by con- 
senting to reform. He warned them by the 
example of the French noblesse during the 
French Revolution, who could have saved 
the monarchy if only they had made the 
concessions which were ultimately wrung 
from them. He remarked: 


“Your lordships have the opportunity to 
render*the country a greater service than has 
fallen to the lot of any body of men since 
the barons rescued the liberties of England 
from King John. Your lordships, like the 
barons, may rescue the nation from the im- 
pending despotism, not of a king, but ofa 
single, irresponsible chamber. 

“Too late had the French aristocracy 
made their concessions. One hundred years 
earlier they would have saved the mon- 
archy. Those words ‘too late’ shall not be 
repeated here. I rest confident in the wis- 
dom and patriotism of this House—so con- 
fident that I am convinced that they will 
rise to the height of the occasion and vin- 
dicate the principles of the Constitution. 

“You will, my Lords, if I am not greatly mistaken, save the 
Constitution by maintaining the guaranties that the Constitution 
demands. You will save the future of our country when nothing 
less than the future of our country is involved. You will earn im- 
perishable honor and imperishable gratitude not merely from the 
nation now but as long as the history of this country shall survive.” 


Speaking of Mr. Asquith’s resolutions the Liberal Westminster 
Gazette says: 
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“Two things, at all events, are clear from the Prime Minister’s 
statement. There will be no financial chaos, and all the forces 
supporting the Government will be concentrated at the earliest 
possible moment on the House of Lords question. 

“Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman himself said, in moving the 
veto resolutions, that they did ‘not in the least preclude or preju- 
dice any proposals which may be made for the reform of the House 
of Lords itself.’ We believe that the final solution must embrace 
a reconstitution of the Second Chamber on democratic lines.” 


The Liberal Dazly Chronicle (London) also throws all the onus 
of the situation on the Upper House, and declares: 


“When will the crisis, foreshadowed as possible, arrive? The 
answer depends upon the House of Lords. If they accept the 
resolutions there will be no crisis; but this is an unlikely event. 
If they reject the resolutions, the critical moment may arrive very 
soon—in May, perhaps. But they may shelve the resolutions. 
They may say, that is, ‘We decline to consider mere resolutions ; 
we express no opinion until we see your principles embodied in an 
actual bill.’” 


wv 
If the Lords take this course? says +Zhe Chronicle, it means 
another general election: R 
The London Star (Liberal) appeals to‘the people to sweep away 
the veto and passionately’cries out : 

















THE WORST YET. 
As if John Bull hadn’t troubles enough at home, the Dalai Lama comes 


tumbling down on his head from the “roof of the world!” 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


“Let the Fiery Cross be sent through the length and breadth of 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. Let there be an agita- 
tion so fierce and so universal that it will sweep all before it.” 


The London Zimes positively declares that the Lords would 
throw out any Veto Bill, and the London Morning Post (Conserva- 
tive) remarks : 


“Once more the insincerity of present-day politics has been ex- 
posed to the country. The ‘crisis’ in the House of Commons has 
fizzled out, the politicians on either side cooperating to save each 
other’s faces by a mutual sacrifice of consistency and principle and 
thus avert the inconvenience of keeping faith with the electorate.” 


The Government's proposals are revolutionary, declares the 
Conservative Daily Telegraph (London), and it concludes: 


“What the Government proposes is an outrage on constitutional 
procedure, which will be fought to the end, and ought to enlist in 
the ranks against them every one, irrespective of party, who thinks 
that a strong, effective Second Chamber is the paramount require- 
ment of his country in the present hour of stress.” 
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CRIMINALITY OF ITALIANS 


My Italians in this country are by no means so black as they 

are sometimes painted, says Napoleone Colajanni. This. 
writer has deservedly won for himself a most enviable position 
among the great sociologists of the present day and has lately con- 
tributed an article to the Vuova Antologia (Rome) dealing with 
the criminality of Italians in the United States. The task of the 
writer is not apologetic; he admits that in the gravest forms o{ 
crime the Italians of the United States are in the front rank, But 
he complains that the American sociologists have rated Italian 
criminality too high by neglecting to allow for the preponderance 
of males among the arrivals from Italy. With this allowed for, 
their showing would be much better. 

Mr. Colajanni states at the very beginning that he is rather 
doubtful as to whether the statistical works published in the 
United States can be compared with similar publications of the 
leading European countries. He regrets a certain lack of uni- 
formity of method and often of completeness which account for 
the blunders that can hardly be avoided whenever conclusions are 
based on incorrect evidence. 

In discussing the relation and proportion between the criminality 
of the foreigners with that of the natives this writer thus expresses. 
his commendation of one of America’s leading economists : 































“Mr. Mayo Smith noticed the grave error that his countrymen 
were making when they tried to compare the criminality of the 
natives with that of foreign immigrants without taking into account 
that in such comparison the crimes of the two groups of natives. 
and foreigners must be proportioned to their different composition 
according toage and sex. Theimportanceof Mr. Smith’s remarks 
are more evidently brought out from the following data. The 
United States census for 1900 gives for every 100 native whites a 
proportion of 50.5 males and 49.5 females, whereas among the 
foreigners tl ere were 54.4 males and 45.6 females. And the differ- 
ence would be still greater if the native and foreign populations 
were considered from the point of view of age, as follows: 
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This, we may remark, is the leading argument which Mr. Cola- 
janni brings to its logical conclusion. He remarks that the differ- 
ence between natives and foreigners is still further accentuated 
when, among the latter, the Italian element is exclusively taken 
into account. To quote further: 






“The fact is, that the immigration into the United States of 
Italian women and children is in lesser proportion than that of any 
other race, and this circumstance is of so much consequence that 
it must be precisely and clearly demonstrated by means of a com- 
parative and reliable prospectus, as follows: 


AVERAGE PER CENT. IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES 
DURING A PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS (1902-1907). 







































Males. Females, | , os 
ne SP ARES SSRs RA al SRS 40k «Caprese Ce 47-9 52.2 4.9 
CE nega tte AS ES On ee pee 60.5 39-5 16.3 
RUMEN 52. oh yt tecn eh os ae eee 62.2 37-8 14.3 
PAWN ips wae kee sss Oss 70.6 29.4 9-7 
ESOS SERS ADA BDO ee an eopy en we 72.0 28.0 6.7 
Italians (from Northern Italy).... 80.0 20.0 10.0 
Italians (from Southern Italy).... 79.6 20.4 8.6 











In conclusion, Mr. Colajanni affirms that the sad preeminence 
of the Italians in the gravest forms of criminality is a consequence 
of the prevalence among them of the adult masculine element, and 
he is justly convinced that, all things considered, exaggerations 
of Italian crime in this country border on calumny. 
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THE SOCIALIST DEMONSTRATION IN TREPTOW PARK, 


A SOCIALIST ON THE 
BERLIN RIOTS 


HE ferment that is stirring in 
Prussia over the denial of 
franchise-reform by Bethmann- 
Hollweg is too deep and strong to 
be repressed by the swords of the 
Berlin police, declares a Socialist 
deputy from the south of Germany 
who is in sympathy with his Ber- 
lin comrades, The demands of the 
people and the half-loaf offered by 
the Government have been treated 
in recent articles in these pages. 
The Socialists still parade the 
streets of the capital shouting for 
reform in the faces of the police. 
Government decrees to clear the 
streets are disregarded, says Com- 
rade Franck, as he is called in the 
Paris Humanité (Socialist), in 
whose office he was interviewed. 
To quote his words: 


“In spite of the threatening no- 
tices posted up by the Prefect of 
Police, the Socialists, who are at 
intervals making demonstrations 
in the streets of the city, number at 
least 150,000 men. It took two 


ARRESTING A SOCIALIST LEADER, 

















NOT WHAT HE EXPECTED. 


The German chanticleer thought he would bring up the sun of political 


peace, but it comes u 


pred! 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


hours for them to march past a 
certain point inthecity. The self- 
possession and determination no- 
ticed in this mob, produced a 
profound impression on the spec- 
tators.” 


Mr. 


doctrinaire 


says that Bethmann- 


He 
Hollweg’s scheme, 


with its frightful injustice and 
partiality, has driven the people 
frantic. What he means by these 
charges is evident from the fol- 


lowing : 


“Before a deputy of the Reichs- 
tag can pass from the third class 
to the second [with an increased 
voting power] he must have been a 
member of that body for ten years.. 
But a subaltern of the army can 
thus be promoted after five years” 
military service. New electoral 
privileges have also been secured. 
to the Government employees and. 
functionaries. The ballot not be- 
ing secret will compel them always 
to be faithful voters for the Gov- 
ernment candidates. The whole 
scheme is incredibly stupid.” 


The burst of public indignation 
that greeted the Chancellor’s in- 
adequate proposal and the ridicule 























MOUNTED POLICE CLEARING THE PORCH OF THE REICHSTAG. 


TEN POLICEMEN ARRESTING ONE RIOTER. 
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and abuse poured upon his head have startled the whole German 
nation, he adds: 


“No one in Germany ever expected to witness such a unanimous 
outburst of rage. The reform movement indeed has assumed a 
vigorous violence for which we had not dared tohope. The anger 
even of the middle classes, the bourgeoisie, has been incredibly 
furious. Our popular demonstra- 
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sibility of realization, and the financial strain of the Eastern Chi- 
nese Railway has been growing harder and harder. If its present 
condition is permitted to persist, its only destiny is bankruptcy.” 
The recent Manchurian tour of Mr. Kokovtseff, Russian Ministe; 
of Finance, was, the Vorvodzu believes, undertaken with a view (o 
ascertaining whether anything could be done to alleviate the fina 
cial difficulties of the Eastern 





tions have produced an immense 
sensation.” 


As Mr. Franck is from Baden, 
a southern Grand Duchy of the 
German Empire, and is also a 
member of the Diet of the Duchy, 
he has every opportunity of learn- 
ing what the non-Prussian part 
of the German population think of 
the program of Mr. Bethmann- 
Hollweg, which was accepted last 
week by the Prussian Landtag or 
Diet. Mr. 
Franck, has never been in sucha 


Germany, declares 
state of perturbation and excite- 
ment since the days when the North 
German Confederation was under 
discussion and the autonomy of 
each separate State seemed threat- 








Chinese Railway. After a careii:} 
investigation this Russian states- 
man, we are told, arrived at th: 
conclusion that the following meas 
ures must be adopted without de- 
lay, if the Eastern Chinese Rai! 
way was to avert the disastrous 
catastrophe toward which it had 
been drifting : 


_ The semi-military management 
of the railway now in vogue must 
. be replaced by a more _ business- 
like method, giving the foremost 
consideration to the commercial 
.side of the enterprise. 

The number of railway guards, 
whose maintenance has been the 
main cause of the financial strain 
of the company, must be reduced 
to a great extent. 

Heretofore the military officers 








ened by the ambition of the Prus- 
sian Government. Nevertheless 
the whole tone of Mr. Franck’s 
communication is optimistic and 
he thinks the Socialists have never before shown such power: 

“The inhabitants of every section of the country are united, united 
against the Prussian Government, against its arbitrary and brutal 
tyranny. At the present moment this feeling of hostility toward 
the powers that be rages in Southern Germany to a degree unheard 
of for fifty years."—Zyranslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


RUSSIA’S UNPROFITABLE RAILWAY 


F Mr. Knox does not sit quietly under the rebuff of his Man- 
churian railway plan by Japan and Russia, and follows it up 
with new proposals, many editorial observers expect to see the 
United States drawn deeper and deeper into the tangle of Asiatic 
diplomacy. The main difficulty at present centers around the 
question of railway control. The Russian press declare that Rus- 
sia will never give up her Manchurian lines, which would mean 
her complete withdrawal from Manchuria, but the Tokyo Yorodzu 
thinks Russia will have no alternative to this sad ending of her 
Manchurian venture, unless she readjusts in a most radical manner 
the management of the Eastern Chinese Railway. In noting this 
assertion of this Japanese daily it is interesting to recall a state- 
ment made not long ago by the Paris Zemps to the effect that 
it would be wisest for Russia to dispose of her railway holdings 
‘in Manchuria. In the opinion of the Yorodzu the Eastern:Chinese 
Railway has never hit upon a working-plan, its balance-sheet 
showing even at present an annual deficit averaging more than 
$10,000,000, We read: 


“When Russia first constructed the Manchurian railways, meas- 
‘uring some 1,966 miles, she, in spite of the heavy drain they in- 
curred upon her treasury, consoled herself in the hope that the 
economic development of Southern Manchuria might some day 
reach a stage wherein the Eastern Chinese Railway would be en- 
abled to place itself upon a paying basis. Russia’s only hope for 
the possible recuperation of the enormous loss she had been en- 
during lay in Southern Manchuria, rich in mineral and agricultural 
resources. With the cession of the southern section of her Man- 
churian railways this cherished hope has been deprived of all pos- 


NEUTRALIZATION ! 
Jarpan— Let him choose for himself.” 


attached to the railway have been 
receiving their salaries both from 
the War Department and from the 
railway company. This practise 
must be stopt, and the officers must 
be paid either by the company or by the Government. 

Women and superannuated officials with whom the company 
is at present overburdened must be dismissed, their places to be 
taken by younger and abler officials. 


—National Review (Shanghai). 


Presuming that Russia will decide to abandon her railway enter- 
prise in Manchuria, what nation is most likely to become her suc- 
cessor? Upon this important question the Yorodzu throws no 
light, but it intimates that at least that section of the Eastern 
Chinese Railway extending from Harbin to Changchun may be 
acquired by Japan. It quotes a certain high official in the Japan- 
ese Foreign Department as saying that while the Harbin-Chang- 
chun section is, under the present circumstances, practically use- 
less to Russia, it will be a great asset to the South Manchuria 
Railway. The same authority is also reported by the Yorodzu to 
be responsible for the statement that altho Japan will be willing 
to negotiate with Russia for the purchase of that section, it is 
almost unthinkable that St. Petersburg will ever decide to part 
with it. Further we read: 


“It is true that no formal negotiation for the transfer of the 
Harbin-Changchun line has been entered into between our Govern- 
ment and the Russian authorities, but there is no denying the fact 
that views on the matter have on more occasions than one been 
exchanged in an unofficial manner between various statesmen of 
the twocountries. Hadnot Prince Jto met atragic end at Harbin, 
his meeting with Mr. Kokovtseff might have been made an occasion 
to pave the way tothe ultimate attainment of the long-desired end. 
At any rate, two things seem certain, namely, on the one hand, 
that our Government is watching with keen interest every fresh 
development in the condition of the Eastern Chinese Railway, and 
on the other, that the relationship between Russia and Japan is 
growing more and more cordial.” 


It is quite noteworthy that while the Russian press, and especially 
the Riech, the Russkoye Slovo, the Golos, and the Bourse Gazette, 
are regaling their readers with alarmist tales of Japan’s belligerent 
attitude toward Russia, the Japanese journals express unqualified 
satisfaction over the steady growth of friendly relations with that 
country. 














AMERICA’S SUPREMACY IN BIG 
LOCOMOTIVES 


“WHE writer of an article on “The Largest Locomotives in the 

World” in Zhe Railway Magazine (London, March) ex- 
plains at the outset that all the locomotives described by this word 
are to be found in America, and mainly in the United States; for 
nowhere else could such monstrous machines be introduced, even 
if desired or required. He goes on to say: 


“This is due to the special conditions which exist on the other. 
side of the Atlantic, for the American locomotive engineer has so © 


much freedom in 
the way of dimen- 
sions that, given 
the requirements, 
he can design 
a locomotive en- 
gine practically 
as large as he 
likes, so long as 
the work to be 
done justifies the 
strengthening of 
track and bridges 
to support these 
enormous locomo- 
tives. For that 
reason we find huge engines at work on American railways, usually 
on particular sections, which deal with trains of 2,000 tons and 
over, or which work heavy freight trains over mountain or steeply 
graded sections where, otherwise, two, three, or four ordinary 
engines would be required. In this country, and largely also 
in European countries, such trains would be unwieldy; it would 
be difficult to deal with them on our crowded lines, and probably 
even if we could introduce engines capable of hauling over 2,000 
tons for long distances, the remedy would be worse than the dis- 
ease, and the trains more bother than they would be worth. To 
some extent, the conditions in the Colonies, South America, and 
some other countries, especially in the Far East, correspond more 
with American than with European conditions; but as a rule the 
requirements are not so severe, and the railways could not deal 
with engines as large as some which are to be found in the United 
States. 

“It will, therefore, be seen that the question of size has to be 
cor.sidered in reference to conditions and possibilities. With one 
solitary exception 
none of our ex- 
press locomotives 
weighs as much 
as 80 tons (with- 
out tender); and 
our most powerful 
goods and min- 
eral engines are 
somewhat lighter. 
Yet locomotives 
of such weights 
must be nearly, if 
not quite,as heavy 
as our tracks will 
stand without se- 
rious and expensive strengthening, while the trains they can 
operate are frequently as heavy or as long as our traffic will allow. 
In the case of Mr. Churchward’s magnum opus for the Great 
Western Railway—No. 111, Zhe Great Bear—the weight is about 
20 tons greater than the maximum given above, but even that en- 
gine, notwithstanding the splendid work which it can do and has 
done, is apparently rigidly confined to one section of the main line. 
Among tank engines, we have several which weigh over 8o tons, 
and one class of substantially the same weighias /he Great Bear ; 
but all of these are employed on special work or in particular areas ; 
and the limits of weight for tank engines adapted for general work 
are substantially the same as for express locomotives. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 





THE LATEST “LARGEST LOCOMOTIVE IN 


The engine alone weighs 206 tons, and the tender provides another 100 tons; it was built by the Baldwin Works 
of Philadelphia, for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé "ailroad. 





ONE OF THE “BIG LOCOMOTIVES” OF EUROPE. 
A large “ Pacific” type compound locomotive for the Bavarian State Railways. 
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“In many continental countries the limits of weight are slightly 
more liberal than they are here, and in afewcases, France particu- 
larly, 90-ton engines can now be used on many of the main routes. 
In the Colonies, South America, and some other countries the 
general limits are about the same as they are here, but in several 
special cases locomotives weighing up to 100 tons, or a little more, 
are employed. Consequently we may state as the present limits 
of weight, 80 tons for Great Britain (much less in Ireland); 100 
tons for continental, colonial, and foreign countries, except 
America; and any weight that is desired (206 tons is the present 


maximum) in the United States and Canada, so long as the 


tracks and bridges are strong enough to carry the engines.” 


The writer goes on to describe some of the largest locomo- 
tives in many of 
the principal coun- 
tries of the world 
and to give illus- 
trations, two of 
which are repro- 
duced here. The 
largest English 
engine has been 
noticed above. In 
Scotland the At- 
lantic type en- 
gines of the North 
British Railway 
The largest locomotives 
built in England are not for British use at all, but for the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, and weigh 95 tons. 


THE WORLD.” 


(74% tons) hold the record for size. 


The largest 
South-American: engines, also British-built, are the “decapods” 
of the Argentine Great Western road, and weigh 74 tons. In 
South Africa the largest engines are American-built and now 
reach 100 tons. This is a remarkable weight, considering that 
the Central§ South-African road, on which they run, is but 3 
feet 6 inches in gage. In Canada the practise tends toward 
that of the United States, and the Canadian-Pacific shops in Mon- 
treal now build 98-ton machines. On the Continent of Europe, 
even on steep Alpine grades, a go-ton engine is considered large. 
As noted above, however, the scale changes suddenly and widely 
on crossing the Atlantic. Here a 100-ton engine is not considered 
very large. The large Pennsylvania passenger-engines weigh 123% 
tons, and the big tandem-compound freight-engines of the Santa 
Fé are of 140tons. 
The articulated 
locomotives are 
even larger. Says 
the writer : 


“The Mallet 
type is essentially 
Continental, for 
until about 1903, 
its use, tho devel- 
oped to a consid- 
erable degree, 
was mainly Con- 
tinental, and quite 
unknown in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. When America adopted the type, 
however, an era of big things set in, and the record of the 
last six years is most remarkable as regards these engines. 
The first of these engines—for the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road—were enormous machines, but since then each year has 
seen one or more still larger designs. Moreover, the progress- 
ive developments must be attributed nearly alternately, presuma- 
bly this should be described as friendly rivalry, to the American 
Locomotive Company, and the Baldwin Works, the two large loco- 
motive-building establishments of the United States. The Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company commenced with the o-6-6-o engines 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and the Baldwin Works 
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followed with the 2-6-6-2 type, for the Great 
Northern Railroad. ‘Then, the American Loco- 
motive Company replied with a o-8-8-o design 
(Erie Railroad), and the Baldwin people re- 
sponded with a 2-8-8-2 type. Each successive 
development resulted in a heavier and more pow- 
erful engine, and there were, of course, other de- 
velopments apart from the matter of wheel-types ; 
but approximately the foregoing reviews the 
situation. Lately, both firms have been consid- 
ering the construction of articulated locomotives 
for passenger and express traffic, but so far the 
Baldwin Works have obtained first place for 
actual construction and introduction, with, inci- 
dentally, an entirely new wheel-type, viz., 
4-4-6-2. This type thus gives a passenger- 
locomotive having four carrying-wheels in front, 
four coupled wheels operated by the low-pres- 
sure cylinders, six coupled wheels operated by 
the high-pressure cylinders, and a pair of trailing 
carrying-wheels; the whole providing an engine 
which weighs about 186 tons without its tender. 
These engines have been placed in service on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad, and 
at the same time the Baldwin Works supplied 
two 2-8-8-2 * articulated engines, which are even 
larger, and which constitute the latest ‘largest 





any moment; the other to get through the essen- 
tial part of the operation early, so that if cessa- 
tion is necessary the patient will yet have been 
relieved. Now, all this is very sound sense, as 
most surgeons will admit, and to force it into 
notice is an act for which the profession should 
be grateful to Dr. Lilienthal. The one serious 
disadvantage to his scheme he unfortunately does 
not discuss. That is, it is almost needless to 
say, the reluctance of patients to face the ordeal 
of the operating-table twice. When once they 
have screwed up their courage to face the terrors 
of the theater, their great desire is always to cet 
quite ‘through with it,’ and not to have the try. 
ing experience of anticipation once more to be 
faced.” 


POLONIUM AN OLD FRIEND 


HE radioactive substance, polonium, which 
some of the newspapers have been ex- 
ploiting as a new discovery, has really been 
known longer than radium itself, of which it is 
simply a transformation product. Prof. Ernest 
Rutherford writes to Vature (London, February 








locomotives in the world’; the weight without 
tender being 206 tons. One of these latter 
engines is shown in the illustration. As there are 
already numerous locomotive designs in use 
in the United States which weigh more than 140 tons, it is to 
be presumed that they do not strike American observers as 
quite so phenomenal as they would us; but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that, even in America, it will be possible to go much 
beyond the dimensions of these engines, and it is, therefore, 
to be expected that in the future the friendly rivalry of the railways 
and the large locomotive-building firms will be continued in other 
ways than by building or introducing new ‘largest locomotives in 
the world.’” 


SURGERY ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN 


HAT long and difficult operations should be performed in two 
stages, the patient being allowed to recover from the first 
before the second is undertaken, is suggested by Dr. Howard Lil- 


ienthal in an address before the New York Medical Society. Zhe 
Hospital (London, February 19) commends the plan, but is afraid 
that the prospect of two sessions on the operating-table would be 
too much for the courage of most patients. Dr. Lilienthal’s address, 
however, points out, the writer says, certain factors in modern 
operative surgical procedures, the importance of which is too often 
overlooked. We read: 


“Foremost among the sources of danger to the patient in the 
more extensive operations now practised are the anesthetic, the 
loss of blood, and the shock. Now, all these, but especially the 
first and most of all the last, depend very largely upon the duration 
of the operation. All other things being equal, he will get the 
best results whose technical dexterity and promptness of decision 
enable him to conclude his operations in the shortest space of time. 
These are undeniable propositions; but altho no surgeon would 
venture to contradict them, a great many do not in practise act up 
to them as fully as they should do. The two-stage principle is one 
which Dr. Lilienthal believes has been too much neglected by 
surgeons who fear the imputation of timidity, and therefore often 
run to the opposite extreme of over-boldness. He pleads fora 
more extensive adoption of the performance of difficult and hazard- 
ous operations in two stages, and his list of the operations for which 
this is recommended includes many which are usually performed 
at one sitting. . . . Two more pieces of advice are offered which 
are quite worth remembering, tho necessarily not always practi- 
cable. One is to arrange an operationso as to permit cessation at 


* The figures here and above refer to the number of wheels; thus 2—6—6—2 


means two small wheels a-d six drivers in front and the same in the rear; 
half this number on each s‘de 


PROF, ERNEST RUTHERFORD, 


Who sketches the history and character of 
polonium, 


24) that it has been a familiar substance to 
chemists for the past ten years. He goes on to 
say: 


“Polonium was the first of the active sub- 
stances separated from pitchblende residues by Madame Curie. 
Various methods of concentration were devised by her, with the 
result that preparations of polonium mixt with bismuth were early 
obtained many thousand times more active thanuranium. Marck- 
wald later separated from 15 tons of pitchblende about 3 milli- 
grams of intensely active material which he called radio-tel- 
lurium, since it was separated initially with tellurium as an 
impurity. By dipping a copper plate into a solution of this sub- 
stance, he obtained a deposit of weight not more than 4}, 
milligram, which was far more active than an equal weight of 
radium, It was soon recognized that this preparation was iden- 
tical with polonium. ...... 

“Poloniam is one of the numerous transition elements produced 
during the transformation of the uranium-radium series... . 
Rutherford showed in 1904 that polonium was in reality a trans- 
formation product of radium itself. Radium at first changes into 
the emanation, and then successively into radium A, B, C, D, E, 
F, radium F being identical in all respects with the polonium 
directly separated from a radioactive mineral.” 


The reason why polonium is so much more difficult to obtain 
even than radium is because it breaks up 5,000 times faster than 


the latter, Professor Rutherford tells us. The maximum amount 


to be obtained from a mineral is in consequence only z55 of the 
amount of radium, so that to obtain even so small a quantity as 7, 
of a milligram of pure polonium, several tons of pitchblende must 
be worked up. We read further: 


“Since polonium breaks up about 5,000 times faster than radium, 
its activity, weight for weight, sheuld be about 5,000 times greater 
than that of radium 

“Apart from the interest of obtaining a weighable quantity of 
polonium in a pure state, the real importance of the present investi- 
gations of Madame Curie lies in the probable solution of the ques- 
tion of the nature of the substance into which the polonium is 
transformed. This problem has been much discust in recent years. 
Since polonium emits a particles, one of its products of decompo- 
sition, as for all the other a-ray products, should be helium. The 
production of helium from a preparation of polonium has been ob- 
served by Rutherford and Boltwood and also by Madame Curie 
and Debierne in their present experiments. Boltwood several 
years ago suggested that the end product of the radium series was 
lead, and has collected strong evidence in support of this view by 
comparing the amount of helium and lead in old radioactive min- 
erals. Since polonium is the last of the active products observed 
in the radium series, it is to be expected that polonium should be 
transformed into helium and lead, one atom of polonium producing 








. 


1910) 


one atom of helium and one atom of lead. This point of view re- 
ceives additional weight from consideration of the atomic weight 
to be expected for the end-product of radium 

“It is a matter of very great interest and importance to settle 
definitely whether polonium changes into lead. The evidence as 
a whole has long been in favor of that supposition. The outlook 
is very promising that the experiments of Madame Curie and 
Debierne will settle this question conclusively. No doubt, an in- 
terval must elapse to allow the polonium to decay before the final 
examination of the residual substance can be made.” 


TRAINING UP A PRODIGY 


E are accustomed to think that “infant prodigies” are born, 
not made. Moreover, we are inclined to regard them as 
freaks, destined to an early grave, or at least tg an adult existence 
of abnormality. There is, however, at least oye exception, if we 
are to believe his father. William James Sides, 
the eleven-year-old Harvard student who lec- 
tures to members of the faculty on the higher 
mathematics, is a prodigy, not by birth but by 
training. His mental growth, weare told, is the 
result “not of heredity, not of exceptional native” 
talent, but of a special education he has received, 
an education having as its chief purpose the 
training of the child to make facile, habitual, 
and profitable use of his hidden energies.” This 
statement is made by H. Addington Bruce, in an 
article entitled “Bending the Twig,” contrib- 
uted by him to Zhe American Magazine (New 
York, March). The father, Dr. Boris Sidis, is 
an eminent psychologist and Codiscoverer with 
Prof. William James (after whom the boy is 
named) of the so-called law of “latent energy.” 
We all, he thinks, have stores of latent physical 
and mental energy that require merely to be 
aroused; he has tried successfully to tap these 
stores early in his son’s life. We read: 


“To attain this object Dr. Sidis has, in the 
main, relied on the familiar educational principle 
of teaching a child through appealing to his in- 
terest, but he has made the appeal to interest in 
an unusual way—namely, by systematic applica- 


tremendously powerful psychological 
‘suggestion.’ 

“Now, suggestion is no mysterious or uncanny force, operable 
only under exceptionable conditions. Everybody knows what is 
meant by a ‘suggestive teacher,’ a ‘suggestive book,’ a ‘suggestive 
picture.’ By suggestion is meant nothing more than the intrusion 
of an idea into the mind with such skill and power that it domi- 
nates and, for the moment, disarms or excludes all other ideas 
which might prevent its realization. 

“In dealing with little children, as many educators have long 
recognized, the one sure way of implanting in their minds the ideas 
which one wishes to make dominant is by arousing their curiosity 
and stimulating their interest. This has led to the method of edu- 
cation through play, as exemplified in the kindergarten. . 

“ But Dr. Sidis believed that, if properly manipulated, the method 
of education through play might be extended to subjects not taught 
in the kindergarten—that, in fact, a child might be led to under- 
take and continue the study of any subject provided it were made 
sufficiently interesting to him. 

“To-day, as we have seen, hisson excels in mathematics. There 
was atime, however—while he was at the grammar school—when 
no subject could possibly have been more distasteful tv him, and 
he seemed totally unable, or at all events unwilling, to apply him- 
self to it. 

“Discovering this, Dr. Sidis did not attempt to drive him to the 
study of mathematics. Instead, he purchased some toys—domi- 
noes, marbles, etc.—with which he invented games-requiring more 
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By courtesy of ‘*The American Magazine,” 
WILLIAM JAMES SIDIS, 


¢ ; “ Any normal child,” says his father, 
tion of the influence of that little understood but “would make as good a showing if he were 


factor, given the same training.” 
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or less knowledge of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Every evening, for an hour or more, he played these 
games with his little son, deftly managing matters so that his inter- 
est in time shifted from the toys to the principles underlying their 
use. In the boy’s presence, too, he continually discust’ with Mrs. 
Sidis—who has throughout loyally cooperated with her husband in 
his unique educational experiment—questions involving the prac- 
tical application of arithmetic and ‘suggesting’ its importance in 
the affairs of every-day life. 

“This process proved so effectual that the boy spontaneously, 
and with the greatest enthusiasm, took up the study of mathematics, 
progressing in it so rapidly that in a couple of years his mathe- 
matical knowledge was superior to that of his father. 

“The same method has been followed by Dr. Sidis in stimula- 
ting him to the study of other subjects to which at first he showed 
indifference or positive dislike. And the result has invariably 
been the same. Once really interested, he has gone at every sub- 
ject with eagerness and enthusiasm, grasping and mastering its 
principles with amazing ease. 

“Nor is this the only way in which Dr. Sidis 
has made use of suggestion to stimulate his son’s 
intellectual development. 

“Everything: about us, as is now beginning to 
be pretty generally appreciated, is of suggestive 
value. From ‘our friends, our books, the very 
pictures on our walls, from everything in our en- 
vironment, we constantly receive suggestions 
which influence us to a varying but none the less 
unmistakable extent. This is particularly true 
of the plastic period of childhood. Recent 
psychological investigation has made it certain 
that everything the child sees or hears, no mat- 
ter whether he is. consciously aware of it or not, 
leaves a more or less profound impression, is 
‘subconsciously’ remembered by him, and may 
at times exercise a determining influence upon 
the whole course of his life.” 


Dr. Sidis is the author of a standard text- 
book on “The Psychology of Suggestion,” and 
was of course well aware of the possibility of so 
arranging his son’s environment as to cause it to 
radiate upon him suggestions quickening and 
enlarging his intellectual capacities. Says Mr. 
Bruce: 


“While the boy was still a mere infant, he set 
aside a room for him, a bright, cheery, well- 
lighted apartment, hung with a few attractive 
pictures. A little writing-table was placed in 
one corner of the room, with pad and pencil. 
Opposite the child’s bed a small bookcase was 
placed. It was filled in part with the ordinary 
books of childhood—volumes of nursery rimes, fairy tales, picture- 
books. But it also held books of serious interest, simple tales of 
travel, of history, of science, and the like, most of them illustrated. 
As the child grew older, books of a more advanced character were 
added to his little library, studies in literature and biography, 
mathematical and scientific text-books. A large revolving globe, 
showing the countries of the world in bright colors, was placed 
near the window. Toys having a scientific basis also found their 
way to his room, which thus became a sort of educational museum, 
inspiring him with a love for knowledge. 

“*And,’ says Dr. Sidis, emphatically, ‘it is because he has been 
inspired with such an interest, such a genuine enthusiasm, that he 
has made the progress which people regard as surprizing. Any 
normal child would make as good a showing if he were given the 
same training. The trouble is that parents neglect their children 
—allow them to fritter away their energies, to acquire habits of loose 
and incorrect thinking, at the very time when they stand most in 
need of careful education. It isthe first years that count for most. 
Then it is that the child should be taught to observe accurately, to 
think correctly. 

“I do not mean by this that the child should be deprived of 
play. My boy plays—plays with his toys, and plays with his 
books. And that is the key to the whole situation. Get the child 
so interested in study that study will truly be play. Don’t tell me 
it can’t be done. I have done it.’” 
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THE LATEST THING IN PHOTO- 
SCULPTURE 


NM ETHODS of modeling a portrait bust with the aidof pho- 

tography have not been wanting, but they have usually re- 
quired a large number of portraits. A French sculptor, Cardin, 
has now perfected one that requires only four photographs, and all 
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FIG. 1—CARDIN’S APPARATUS FOR PHOTO-SCULPTURE. 


four may be taken at one sitting. The method is described by G. 
Mareschal in Za Nature (Paris, February 19) as follows: 


“The idea of using photography to facilitate sculpture followed 
very closely upon Daguerre’s invention. The first process that 
seems to have been employed is that of Willéme, about fifty years 
ago. It consisted in taking 24 photographs of the model, by means 
of 24 cameras arranged around him. By cutting out the, positive 
prints thus obtained, we have a series of profiles, and by cutting 
them in two, vertically, and combining the parts around a common 
axis, we may, by filling the intervals with a plastic material, have 
a reproduction of the model, more or less complete. 

“We may proceed in another way: a block of clay or wax is 
placed on a sculptor’s table having 24 divisions. One of the pho- 
tographic profiles is gone over with a pantograph and thus is ob- 
tained in the clay a furrow that corresponds exactly to it. Turn- 
ing the table through one division a second furrow is obtained, 
corresponding to the next profile, and so on, until all the 24 profiles 
are used. It only remains to unite all these furrows, which can be 
done by a practised hand, so as to obtain a perfect image of the 
model. In fact, this process is intended to obtain an exact fac- 
simile of the model; the different methods indicated above have 
no other aim. That described by Mr. Cardin recently to the Society 
for the Encouragement of National Industry and to the French 
Photographic Society, does not aim at furnishing a completed 
sculpture ; it gives only an incomplete result which must be finished 
by an expert hand, but it is very practical because it requires the 
use of but a single photographic apparatus. The model is placed 
before three mirrors, so placed as to give one rear view and two 
profiles, the front view being taken directly. Plumb lines B, 
(Fig. 2), placed in front and on each side of the head enable per- 
fect correspondence to be reached. Evidently, by this arrange- 
ment the images are focused at different planes on the ground- 
glass screen J, but this is divided into four parts, arranged on 
different planes, and the same is true of the sensitive plate, which 
is also in four parts, in a special frame, each corresponding to one 
of the sections of the ground glass. Each image, of course, is of 
a different size, but by the enlargement, utilizing the comparison- 
points formed by the plumb-lines, all four are brought to the same 
scale. 

“To utilize these four pictures, Mr. Cardin has devised a special 
stand (Fig. 1) composed of a metallic base .S, in the center of which 
is a rigid vertical rod, and whose four sides are provided witha 
groove. Metallic slides, supporting the frames, C on which the 
photographs are placed, run in the grooves. On two of the sides, 
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at right angles to the base, are fixt jointed systems bearing long 
needles 4 and B which slide in their supports and may be inclined 
at various angles. That which is most convenient for doing the 
work is determined once for all, depending cn whether the result 
is to be a reduction, an enlargement, or a reproduction on the same 
scale, in which last case the needles are horizontal. To use this 
apparatus two of the photographs, the full face and a profile, are 
taken and placed on the slides in a definite position limited by a 
stop, so that it can always be assumed 
atonce. On the full-face portrait, a 
point is chosen, the tip of the nose, 
for example, and the point of the 
needle 4 is made to touch it; the 
same is done with the needle B on the 
profile view. The two frames € are 
then raised and the two needles are 
slid along in their supports until they 
touch, thus fixing in space the point 
where the tip of the nose should be 
situated. The central rod is then 
surrounded with the plastic material 
chosen so that this point may be phys- 
ically realized. 

“The needles are readjusted and 
the frames replaced ; we then proceed 
in the same way to determine another 
neighboring point and so on for a 
great number of points, adding or re- 
moving plastic material according to 
requirements. The operation is re- 
peated for the other two pictures, 
and finally there results a complete 
model, for whtch the subject will have posed only a few seconds. 
This result may be reached by a skilled workman, and the sculptor 
himself need begin only at this point, whence he carries the work 
forward to completion, giving it a personal artistic character in 
the presence of the subject."—7Zvanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF BLOOD-STAINS 


T has always been comparatively easy to recognize a blood-stain, 
but difficult or even impossible to tell whether the blood was 


that of man or of an animal. Recent discoveries make this quite 
possible, we are toldin 7e Lancet (London, February 26). Says 
this paper : 


“The great majority of medical men who may read these lines 
were taught in their student days that it was not possible to dis- 
tinguish the blood of a human being from that of another mammal. 
But of late years, as is now generally known, the perfection of the 
complement reaction by the biological chemists of Germany has 
placed a new and delicate means of investigating this problem in 
the hands of the medico-legal expert, and at a meeting of the... 
Royal Academy of Medicine, Prof. E. J. McWeeney delivered a 
most interesting address . . . treating chiefly of this subject. He 
first reminded his audience that up-to the year 1900 the difficulties 
in the way of certainly identifying the origin of blood-stains were 
practically insuperable. The differences in size between the red 
corpuscles of man and those of the domestic animals were insuffi- 
cient to admit of certain microscopic distinction unless the blood 
were fresh and unaltered, which is practically never the case. It 
was from the bacteriological side, .. . that this unsatisfactory state 
of things was changed. Professor McWeeney then referred to his 
own experience of the method which he had been applying in 
medico-legal cases for the Crown in Ireland since 1902. Quite 
recently he had had to inquire into a case in which there was one 
spot of blood, and one only, on the clothes of a man accused of 
committing a murder. It was on his cap, and was no bigger than 
athreepenny-piece. By the aid of highly potent anti-sera and the 
capillary-tube method he was enabled to satisfy himself that the 
blood was not of human, but of equine, origin, and reported to that 
effect. On subsequent inquiry it was found that the accused man 
had been in the employment of a large horse-dealer, and had fre- 
quently to perform, or assist at, operations on horses. In another 
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case, where a man accused of a brutal murder had tried to account 
for blood-stains on his knife by saying that he had been killing a 
goat, Professor McWeeney had _ been able to show that the stains 
in question were composed of human and not of goat’s blood. The 
man had since been executed.” 


These results are made possible by the discovery of certain sub- 
stances called “anti-sera” which are able to precipitate blood of 
the types to which they respectively correspond. The method is 
so delicate that it may be made to reveal as little as yy}¢o gram of 
albumin, and the sources of error may now all be easily avoided. 
We read: 


“Professor McWeeney concluded by pointing out the wide possi- 
bilities of the precipitin method, and the uses to which it might be 
applied in hygienic work—such, for example, as the detection of 
horse and cat flesh in sausages. The address was followed by a 
demonstration of the mode of determining the precipitating power 
and specificity of a sample of anti-human serum, and the recogni- 
tion by means of anti-ox serum of the bovine origin of a blood- 
stain that had been over two years dried on boot leather.” 


THE TEACHER AND THE INVESTIGATOR 


HAT scientific investigation and teaching should go hand in 
hand is the opinion of Prof. H. A. Bumstead, of Yale. 

This idea has been strongly upheld by many eminent educators, 
and yet it is a fact that a capable or even an eminent investigator 
is not necessarily a good teacher, and vice versa. In 
spite of this, it is generally the case, Professor 
Bumstead thinks, that the two occupations, when 
followed by the same man, react favorably on each 


other. Inthe course of an address at the opening of 


the Carnegie Science Building at Acadia University, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia, printed in Scéence (New 
York, March 11), Professor Bumstead said : 


a 


“] am a very strong believer in Lord Kelvin’s 
opinion that in a university, so far as is humanly 
possible, every investigator should be a teacher and 
every teacher an investigator. The reaction of 
the two forms of activity on each other is immensely 
stimulating and helpful. To the man whose chief 
concern is the investigation of special problems on 
the remote borders of knowledge, it is very whole- 
some that he should occasionally survey his subject 
broadly and in simple terms, as he must do if he 
teaches young men. On the other hand, he conveys 
to them some part of his own enthusiasm and, in 
some cases, makes recruits for scientific investiga- 
tion; and when he does this he multiplies his 
own effectiveness many times in the present and future activities 
of his pupils. 

“In the same way the man who, from natural bent, or from force 
of circumstances, finds his chief usefulness as a teacher, is greatly 
helped in the proper fulfilment of that most important service, if 
he can spend some part of his time in research. The teacher who 
does nothing else, who goes over the same subject year after year 
with successive classes, is of all men, I think, the most in danger 
of intellectual stagnation. While he is young he may ward off this 
paralysis by study, by the acquisition of knowledge which other 
men have discovered. But (with somewhat rare exceptions) the 
real passion for such acquisition and the pleasure one takes in it 
are nearly gone by the time middle age is reached. In fact, a great 
deal of the capacity for such study has also vanished by that time. 
We all know how much easier it is to acquire a new language when 
one is young, and how much less patient we are of the drill and 
drudgery of grammar as the years go on. _ I do not believe I shall 
ever learn Russian or Swedish; certainly I should expect no pleas- 
ure in the early stages of, the study, And I am quite sure that, if 
I had not learned the multiplication table when I was a boy, I 
should never learn it now and should be obliged to carry it about 
on a card in my pocket. 

“Now so far as I have been able to observe, the passion for re- 
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search and the pleasure which it gives do not pall as the years go 
on. As we read the biographies of men of science we find that 
the fascination of the game is as strong or stronger to the veteran 
of seventy-five as to the youth of tweniv-five. Unless ill-health 
or some other circumstance prevents, they usually keep steadily and 
enthusiastically at their task until the end of iife; and in many 
cases even serious decrepitude can not stop them. 

“So I believe that engaging in research is the best way and the 
only certain way for a teacher to keep himseif alive intellectually 
and to retain his spirit and enthusiasm tothe end. And even if 
the college he serves regards teaching and not research as its chief 
business, even then, 1 contend, he must be given a reasonable 
amount of time and reasonable opportunities for research in order 
that he may keep his intellectual health, just as he is given time 
for phys‘zal exercise in order that he may maintain his bodilv 
health.” 


VEGETABLE BUTTERS 


HESE are substitutes for butter made of fatty substances ox 
exclusively vegetable origin, ‘The chief fatty material thus 
utilized, we are told by Jules Garcon, writing in Cosmos (Paris, 
February 12), is the oil extracted from the coconut, neutralized 
and deodorized. He says: 


“Well-made coconut butter is white, with a crystaliine texture. 
It keeps without spoiling for several months if preserved from 
contact with air, away from light and from variations of tempera- 
ture, which cause alternations of melting and solidification, very 
unfavorable to its preservation. Its melting-point is only 78° to 
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FIG. 2,--DEVICE FOR TAKING THE FOUR PORTRAITS AT ONCE. 


79.5° F. Attempts have been made to modify its consistency by 
adding a small quantity of fluid oil, which makes it malleable, and 
a little yolk of egg which gives it the property of sputtering and 
browning in the frying-pan like butter made of cow’s milk. 

“The coconut-butter industry has taken on recently a rapid de- 
velopment and is now valued at 60,000 tons annually, of which 
16,000 tons are French, made by three factories in Marseilles. 
The trade-names given to it are numerous—cocose and vegetalin 
in France; palmin in Germany, and nucolinin England. Itisa 
healthful and cheap product. 

“Like other vegetable butters, the vegetable margarin extracted 
from cotton oil is utilized in the countries of the Levant and India 
by members of sects that forbid the use of animal fats; and the 
fabrication of this product, originating in the United States, has 
extended widely. Inthe United States this vegetable margarin is 
employed especially as an artificial lard and to add to animal mar- 
garin. The latter use is wide-spread in France and England. 

“Among vegetable butters must also be ranked the different fats 
of chocolate, substitutes for coco butter and for chocolates of in- 
ferior grade. These come especially from coconut butter and from 
palmetto butter. But there is also a possibility of resorting to 
palm oil, Mourah oil, Illipé butter, Karité butter, and so on.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


THE “PIECEMEAL TREATMENT” OF THE 
MIRACLES 


HE report of a contemporary death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion would attract no attention, asserts a Boston theological 
professor. “We should not believe the report ; we should not even 
disbelieve it.” On the contrary, continues this writer, Prof. Bor- 
den P. Bowne, “we should ignore it and should feel somewhat im- 
patient if some one asked us to consider the case.” Against such 
a practical certainty and the fact that the Christian Church still 
repeats its creed concerning Jesus, that “he suffered under Pontius 
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From a painting by Jean Léon Géréme, 1824-1904. 


Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried, he rose again from the dead 
and ascended into heaven,” there is acurious antinomy. Professor 
Bowne goes on in 7he Homiletic Review (March) to discuss this 
antinomy by saying that confusion has arisen from the “ piecemeal 
treatment” of Christianity and the miracles. The friends of 
Christianity, he declares, have viewed the miracles as evidence 
for Christianity, “as external supports rather than essential parts 
of the system.” The foes have done the same thing, asking 
“whether this or that miracle be credible, and when it is taken in 
isolation it is easy to show that the miracle is not credible.” 
The reasoning that follows is stated thus: 


“Then comes the familiar debate about miracles and evidence 
which tends to nothing but confusion. Thenext thing is the query, 
whether the doctrine proves the miracle or the miracle proves the 
doctrine. Soon it is concluded that the doctrine supports the 
miracle, so that it is far more acceptable without the miracle than 
with it. ‘ Finally, then, the miracle is to be set aside as a burden 
too grievous to be borne, and thus we become rational Christians.” 


This sort of thing, Professor Bowne asserts, is familiar to all 
practised readers, but not all of us see through it. He proceeds: 


“The miracles of Christianity can not be discust piecemeal, but 
only as parts of a system. Christianity itself is essentially super- 
natural in its idea, and in that sense miraculous. That is, Chris- 
tianity affirms an ever-living, ever-working God in whom we live 
and have our being and who profoundly cares for his children and 
is seeking to develop them into his spiritual likeness. In doing 
this work he maintains the familiar order of nature on which we 
all depend. He also works through the mind and society, through 
education and history. In addition he has sent prophets and 
teachers to reveal his will and to guide us into the truth. Finally, 
in the fulness of time, he sent his Son to make the perfect revela- 
tion of the Father and to present the highest assurance of his will 
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and presence, and to furnish the highest inspiration to love and 
serve him. This conception, as we have said, is essentially miracu- 
lous, and it is little less than pathetic that any one who accepts 
this thought of a self-revealing God and the stupendous miracle 
of the incarnation of the divine Son should haggle over details of 
miracles, as if anything depended on them. It is equally incredi- 
ble, apart from experience, that any opponent of Christianity should 
think anything gained by cavils at the withered fig-tree, or the fish 
with the coin in its mouth, while the fundamental Christian thought 
is left untouched. Our general conclusion on this subject does 
not depend on argument alone or chiefly, but also and more funda- 
mentally on our world-view and our moral and religious sympathies 
and tendencies, If we are essentially irreligious and have no sym- 
pathy with humanity’s search 
after God, or if we hold a 
naturalistic philosephy, then 
there is no use in talking 
about the resurrection, or 
even about religion. Equally, 
if we say that God, if there 
be any, is supremely con- 
cerned to keep % mv?a con- 
stant quantity at all hazards, 
and in comparison has little 
or no interest in spiritualized 
humanity, there is no ques- 
tion of the resurrection. But 
if we believe that our race is, 
and always has been, in the 
hands of God who is leading 
us on toward himself, then 
our minds are not closed in 
advance against the presence 
of the living God in history 
and in the mind of man, and 
that too in such a way that we 
may discern his presence. 
The real debate here is not 
the mere question of miracle, 
but it is the strife of two 
views of life and the world, 
the higher spiritual view and the lower material view.” 


Neither of these views, the writer admits, can ever become a 
matter of strict demonstration or scientific evidence. “The lower 
view is based on certain crude dogmatisms which can not be estab- 
lished in any scientific or philosophic way, but which in a fashion 
appeal to the natural man as level to his understanding.” Equally 
the higher view “admits of no demonstration.” But— 


“The evidence must be of a kind that roots in life and will have 
something of life’s complexity. All that is possible, then, for the 
Christian is to form an argument that will be consistent with itself, 
and fit into our general scheme of Christianthought. Then it will 
be the duty of each one to decide for himself between the conflict- 
ing views, but in any case we must not expect to construct an argu- 
ment that will compel belief on the part of unwilling minds. This 
is not the method of God’s dealing with us. Thereis no argument 
in moral matters that forces belief, and it is not desirable that 
there should be. It must not be thought, however, that faith in 
the Christian view is any more difficult now than it has been in the 
past. On the contrary, it is at least as possible to-day as it ever 
was. In this age, as inall ages, it has been a matter of faith and not 


of demonstration. Our conclusion is the complex outcome of life and 


by no means theresult of a syllogism or historical inquiry....... 

“Technical evidences of Christianity of the traditional type are 
not particularly edifying. Christianity is its own best evidence. 
Any great consistent system which fits into life and which upholds 
and inspires life is its own proof. The Christian system with its 
history and its present position at the head of all the influences that 
make for human uplift is Christianity’s great evidence. It roots 
now and always in the divine, and its miracles are not an outside 
proof, but a part of the revelation itself. God was not revealing 
himself exclusively to Sadducees, nor to scientists, but to men as 
they have lived and live, and if we admit the general Christian con- 
ception, its miracles are perfectly natural.” 
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FELLER FOUNDATION 


HE proposed gift of the Rockefeller millions to a foundation 
q to aid humanity stirs the imagination of the religious 
editors ; the magnitude of its opportunities for furthering Christian 
work is exalted, but the means by which the fund has been accumu- 
lated do not pass uncriticized. The Foundation’s ideal is “the 
acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, the prevention and 
relief of suffering, and the promotion of any and all elements of 
human progress.” If this ideal is realized, it will, says 
The Christian Herald (New York), justify the statement 
of Senator Gallinger that Mr. Rockefeller will become the 
guthor of “the greatest scheme of philanthropy ever 
known in human history.” Zhe Examiner (New York), 
the organ of Mr. Rockefeller’s denomination, observes : 


“The magnitude of the Foundation is gigantic, and 
appeals to the imagination. Mr. Rockefeller’s willing- 
ness to devote the large part of his fortune to the carrying 
out of his idea seems likewise staggering. For these 
things Mr. Rockefeller is certainly deserving of praise. 
It is probable that when the amount he proposes to give 
js stated the Carnegie Foundation and the Sage Founda- 
tion will seem comparatively insignificant. 

“Our attitude has always been one of kindliness and 
approval toward men of vast wealth who give their money 
largely. We are, therefore, inclined to look favorably 
upon Mr. Rockefeller’s plans, altho they have not yet been 
given out in detail. A Foundation so gigantic will have 
tremendous possibilities for weal or wo. We recognize, 
however, that there is a grave danger in an organization 
too finely drawn, and a much graver danger in the ineffi- 
ciency that may develop in its administration in years to 
come. To administer such a trust needs a genius almost 
as marvelous as has been displayed in the acquisition 
of the money that makes it possible. Could we be as- 
sured that the Foundation would always have at its head 
broad-minded, widely sympathetic, and thoroughly patri- 
otic Christian men—men who could measure up to the 
Christ spirit and Christ ideals—we should hail the Rocke- 
feller Foundation as one of the world’s greatest benefi- 
cences—one that would move the world fundamentally, 
incessantly, and propulsively forward.” 


The Living Church (Protestant Episcopal, Milwaukee) 
makes this suggestion : 


“We earnestly hope that in the Rockefeller conditions 
there will be no such narrow restrictions as those which 


prevent the use of the Carnegie educational funds for colleges . 


that represent religious bodies. From the plans as thus far pub- 
lished we judge that the Rockefeller Foundation will not be simi- 
larly limited—which is decidedly to Mr. Rockefeller’s credit.” 


Turning to the question of “tainted millions,” Zhe Christian - 


Advocate (Methodist Episcopal, New York) recalls that “in the 
time of the greatest criticism of Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie 
declared that Mr. Rockefeller’s money was as good as his (Car- 
negie’s) money, and was gotten largely in the same way, or words 
to that effect.” This paper adds, in view of the fact that one of 
these gentlemen has attained great personal popularity and the 


other failed of it, that “various methods that were then considered . 


right, and were lawful at the time, are now condemned, and those 
who follow them excoriated.” Another Methodist paper, Zhe 
Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati) says: 


“There are many who adhere to the opinion that Mr. Rockefeller 
got his money dishonestly—that his gold is ‘tainted ’"—and that he 
would do better if he gave it back to the persons to whom it be- 
longed. The majority, however, will welcome Mr. Rockefeller’s 
decision, and will not question his motives. We remember that 
some time ago Mr. Rockefeller announced that he was ‘only a 
Steward,’ and it is beginning to appear as if he meant this state- 
ment literally. If, as several cartoonists have facetiously—and 
rather irreverently—intimated in their drawings, the ‘Oil King’ 
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can not purchase admission through the gates of heaven through 
his charities, he can at least, and is succeeding in so doing, pur- 
chase the esteem and good-will of his fellow man, which, in Ben 
Adhem’s instance, was supposed to be everything. 

“In a way Mr. Rockefeller’s case is somewhat pitiable. During 
the Standard Oil investigation there was probably no man in the 
United States more cordially detested than this aged and quaint 
multimillionaire. He was lampooned from one end of the country 
to the other. The cartoonist and newspaper paragrapher could 
not let him alone. He was isolated and without friends, and the 
hatred of a nation was vented against him. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that Mr. Rockefeller was without feelings. He has already 
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From the painting by Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640) in the Antwerp gallery. 


by vast benevolences purchased a great deal of human regard, and 

J Pp g ’ 

he proposes, it would seem, by his new foundation to compel ad- 
Pp oJ ? ¢ 

miration, if not love.” 


The New York Weekly Witness (undenominational) speaks 
with something of Hebraic austerity. Thus: 


“Whether the money which Mr. Rockefeller will put into this 
trust for philanthropic purposes will do more good or harm isa 
question that can not be answered authoritatively till the Judg- 
ment Day. Aman who is shrewd at making money often acts 
foolishly when he attempts to give it away. Mr. Rockefeller him- 
self can not expect to live very long, and his son will therefore have 
the largest share in the distribution of this vast hoard. The son 
is apparently a very capable business man, and he has for years 
taught a large Bible-class. He may prove himself worthy of the 
greatest opportunity for giving away money that any man ever had. 

“If Mr. Rockefeller’s object in giving this money away is to 
square accounts with the world and with God, our advice to him is 
to hunt up the men whom he has ruined by his selfish methods and 
restore to them ‘fourfold,’ like Zaccheus of old. After that, it 
will be time enough to talk about philanthropy.” 


The Watchman (Baptist, Boston) holds that the money loses 
any possibility of “taint” by this gift, for “ when these funds become 
the property of a corporation they become impersonal,” and “ Mr, 
Rockefeller removes himself from the equation.” 
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TREATMENT OF SECEDERS 


HE Churchman (New York) asks whether it is fair to treat 
with “ harsh ecclesiastical penalties those who leave the Angli- 
can for the Roman communion, and to make a practise of suspect- 


ing their motives and questioning their loyalty.” This paper has 


never evinced any special leaning toward the high-church wing of 
its denomination, which furnishes most of the converts to Rome, 
and this fact gives its plea for charity special significance. The 
editor takes as his text an article by the Bishop of Albany criti- 


cizing the recent Philadelphia seceders. The Bishop remarked 


that the seceders had held “a sort of Catilinian allegiance” to 
the Church and seized an occasion to cut loose from their ordina- 
tion vows, and he added: 


“It was a simple and short-lived spasm, by means of which a 
few people went out from us who were not of us, and went ‘to their 
own place in the Roman Communion.’” 


The Churchman rebukes the Bishop thus: 


“Is this fair criticism ? How can it be reconciled even with the 
standpoint of ecclesiastical ethics, seeing that Anglicans maintain 
that the Roman Church is Catholic, even tho they hold that in 
Roman doctrine some very questionable things have been made de 
fide? But, taking the higher ground of primary Christian faith, 
it is clear that these brethren who have left us gave their allegiance 
to God and to the priesthood of the Church. Is it possible to jus 
tify a condemnation of them because under the constraint of con- 
science, however imperfectly informed, they have exchanged the 
allegiance of one historic Church for another? Possibly they may 
experience regret and may come to learn that they were mistaken. 
Perhaps some of them will go through trying experiences from the 
discipline of being put to school again, and in being forced to ac- 
cept varieties and extremes of belief and conduct as Roman Catho- 
lics which as Anglicans they never before knew, possibly never 
dreamed of. It would be wiser and moreconsiderate to wish them 
well as they go from us and not to. put obstacles in the way of their 
return, as is done in the canons.of the American Church.” 


The editor asks, further, why churchmen “should intensify the 
lines of factional Christianity by calling the Philadelphia secession 


treachery.” Rather— 


“It should be regarded as an indication of want of knowledge 
and lack of vision, the result of feebleness of faith, and weakness 


of conscience—things that are hard to explain. Yet let it be re- 
membered that Anglicans do not make a practise of condemning 
priests who have abandoned their ministry in the Roman Com- 
munion and continue it in the Anglican. Any Church which 
would have itself recognized must be representative of Christ in 
its dealings with all men, and, above all, with those who seem in 
any way weak and whoare misled by their weakness. In the light 
of this principle the bishops at Lambeth seem to have taken an 
aggressively sectarian position when they practically refused 
to consider the Roman Church in their plans and methods of 
reunion. 

“From a somewhat different standpoint should be urged the 
necessity of accepting the members of Protestant churches as true 
members of Christ’s. body by baptism. There should be something 
more than recognition of the privilege of cooperating with them. 
Such a right should be claimed as based upon the undisputed and 
indisputable truth contained in the words of our Lord himself when 
his disciples would have forbidden those who were working in his 
name, while Jesus himself accepted them as loyal. The world is 
coming to be recognized as a unit, and the forces of righteousness 
must organize for the great victory. If they are to seize the pres- 
ent opportunity they must obey literally the command of the 
Lord and Savior and tell the good news to the farthest ends 
of the world. 

“Ecclesiastical systems constructed by men, who have rent the 
Lord’s body in its outward and visible form, hinder the united wit- 
ness of the whole Church to the unity of the divine and human 
which it possesses in Christ, through Christ, and from Christ. All 
the forces of righteousness must combine in order to win the battle 
when the opportunity comes.” 
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OUTSIDE TESTIMONY TO CONVERSION 


W HAT the ministry to aconsiderable extent seem to have laid 

down, a detached layman has taken up. A book has re. 
cently been published in England, which is described as “a clinic 
inregeneration.” It is called“ Twice Born Men,” and in its pages 
Mr. Harold Begbie presents the results of his studies of “London 
thugs, toughs, and sots who, through believing the gospel, have 
been transformed into sober, honorable, and respected men.” His 
interest is in psychological phenomena and his method that of a 
scientific investigator. “Altho he expresses no antagonism to the 
Church, he seems to consider the Church negligible,” and takes 
his examples from the Salvation Army. He does not, however, 
says a writer in comment on the book, betray any close touch even 
with the Army. Mr. Beghbie writes, in his Introduction: 


“Whatever it may be, conversion is the only means by whicha 
radically bad person may be changed into a radically good person, 
Whatever we may think of the phenomenon itself, the fact stands 
clear and unassailable that, by this thing called conversion, men 
consciously wrong, inferior, and unhappy, become consciously 
right, superior, and happy. It produces not a change but a 
revolution in character. It does not alter; it creates a new 
personality. 

“The phrase ‘a new birth’ is not: a rhetorical hyperbole, but a 
fact of the physical kingdom. Men, who have been irretrievably 
bad and under conversion have become ardent savers of the lost, 
tell us, with all the pathetic emphasis of their inexpressible and 
impenetrable discovery, that in the change which overcame them 
they were conscious of being ‘born again.’ To them—and we can 
gotono other authorities—this tremendous revolution in person- 
ality signifies anew birth. It transforms Goneril into Cordelia, 
Caliban into Ariel, Saul of Tarsus into Paul the apostle. 

“There is no medicine, no act of Parliament, no moral treatise, 
and no invention of philanthropy which can transform a man radi- 
cally bad into a man radically good. If the State, burdened and 
shackled by its horde of outcasts and sinners, would march freely 
and efficiently to its goal, it must be at the hands of religion that 
relief is sought. Only religion can perform the miracle that will 
convert the burden into assistance. 

“There is nothing else; there can be nothing else. Science 
despairs of these people and pronounces them hopeless and in- 
curable. Politicians find themselves at the end oftheir resources. 
Philanthropy begins to wonder whether its charity could not be 
turned into a more fertile channel. The law speaks of ‘criminal 
classes.’ It is only religion that is not in despair about this mass 
of profitless evil dragging at the heels of progress—the religion 
which still believes in miracle.” 


It has been a long time, declares the Chicago Juzerior, “since a 
Christian leader—apart from the evangelistic specialists—has said 
anything as forcible as this about the possibility, 
necessity of conversion.” 


reality, and 
Further: 


“What is the reason why there is a slack emphasis and an uncer- 
tain opinion among pastors and lay members in the churches in 
respect to conversion? Why is the voice of a psychologist clearer 
here to-day than the voice of the typical Christian pastor ? 

“ Doubtless the reason is in part the new value put on religious 
education. The thought of taking the child and training it up so 
straight morally and religiously that there will never need to bea 
radical overturn in life—so that Christ may finally be accepted by 
mere ‘decision ’—has grown up to be the master-thought of many 
Christian workers. 

“ And that’s a good thought. Don’t let anybody disparage it. 

“But the pity is the pity that goes with nearly every step forward 
in the Church’s learning of new truth—the popular Christian mind 
doesn’t prove big enough to grasp a new truth without losing hold, 
for the time at least, on the old truth it had before. 

“Somehow it is terribly hard work for Christian thinking to oc- 
cupy both halves of truth’s big circumference at once; it gets 
congested on one or the other semicircle. , So, in this case: 

“Learning to appreciate religious education, the Church has 
drifted away Srom its appreciation of conversion 

“Conversion is the changing of a bad: man into a good one. 
How it is done and how the man feels in the process is minor, if 
only it’s done.” 
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WHISTLER FOR NEW YORK 


EW YORK is coming tardily into line in its recognition of 
Whistler. The Metropolitan Museum holds its first special 
exhibition of his work, long after Boston and London and other 
places have had theirs. This exhibition is perhaps a temporary 
solace for the sad reflection that once, as Mr. Kobbe asserts in the 
New York Herald, the Museum might have had the “ Portrait of 
My Mother” for $1,250. Nowthe picture is beyond purchase, and 
this writer ventures $125,000 as no unlikely estimate of its value 
could it reach the market. There are forty-six pictures in the 
present exhibition—a much smaller number than were shown by 
the Copley Society in Boston in 1904. But this apparent poverty 
in numbers really works to the advantage of the artist here ex- 
hibited, thinks Mr. Cortissoz, writing: in the New York Z7zbune. 
A large array, he says, is “inimical to the preservation of the spirit 
of exquisiteness which best presides over an examination of 
Whistler’s art.” Going on, we read: 


“He is peculiarly the type that needs to be seen at his best. 
Himself a stanch advocate of the principle that quality is everything 
and quantity nothing, he gains the more as he is studied with dis- 
crimination. The saying which meant so much to him, ‘The artist 
is known by what he omits,’ may well be translated by the con- 
noisseur into a formula for his own conduct in dealing with Whist- 
ler’s work. He was not by any means one of those artists whose 
every fugitive touch, every casual fragment, is clairvoyant with 
power andcharm. That he knew this better than any one else we 
may infer from the pains he took with the development of his etch- 
ings, so vividly brought out by Mr. Kennedy’s book [a catalog of 
Whistler’s etchings published by the Grolier Society], and, indeed, 
the Pennells, in their voluminous biography, show that in all his 
work he was his own exacting critic, incurably fastidious and 
solicitous of perfection. *The ideal exhibition, where he is con- 
cerned, is one that is nothing if not choice.” 


The pictures in this exhibition come from the collection of Mr. 
Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, to go later to the National Gallery 
of Art at Washington; from Col. Frank J. Hecke, also of Detroit, 
from Mr. Richard Canfield, Colonel Pope, Mr. John H. Whitte- 
more, of Naugatuck, Mr. J. G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Samuel Untermyer, and others. Mr. Cortissoz writes further : 


“The special value of the body of work shown at the Museum 
lies in the authoritative definition it givés of Whistler’s character 
as a painter, exposing with remarkable directness and fulness his 
conception of nature and of art. The catalog follows a chrono- 
logical order and it is, of course, interesting to follow the lines of 
evolution thus indicated. But this is not an aspect-of the subject 
on which it is especially suggestive or profitable to dwell at any 
great Jength. It is worth while, of course, to note the transition 
from ‘The Blue Wave,’ painted, like ‘The Coast of Brittany,’ ... 
in the spirit of Courbet, to the ‘Nocturnes’ in which he worked out 
an hypothesis of his own, tinctured perhaps by Japanese influences, 
but nevertheless essentially original. It is interesting, too, to turn 
from the broad and subtly resonant tonality of these ‘Nocturnes’ 
to the little Venetian pastels, the lightest, deftest, most fleeting 
notes, and to mark the contrast between the solid, almost heavy- 
handed, painting of that ‘Symphony in White No. 1, The. White 
Girl,’ which he sent to the memorable Salon des Réfusés in 1863, 
and the infinitely more delicate and more transparent work which 
he did in his later period, here amply represented. But the impor- 
tant thing to grasp is the unity of Whistler’s career, his fidelity to 
the idea which was from the beginning to the end the mainspring 
of his endeavor. This was a sensuous idea of beauty, dependent 
in a measure upon nature, but rooted even more in the half-uncon- 
scious instinct of the creative artist who transforms his material 
into a pattern expressive of nothing more nor less than his own 
point of view. In poetry, said Matthew Arnold, the illusion is 
everything. So, with Whistler, the illusion was everything, the 
divine illusion of things seen in an exquisite harmony of form and 
color.” 


We are thousands of miles away, in Whistler’s work, “from the 
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naturalism which has been so fruitful in modernart.” Mr. Cortis- 
soz observes, proceeding : 


“No doubt he would have scorned the réle of the dreamer and 
dismissed talk of ‘visions’ as the prattle of the literary man, but 
the one fact emerging from these studies of his is that in them 
creative imagination played the all-compelling part. He did not 
reproduce what he saw for its ownsake. Hereproduced it for the 
sake of the soft glow of tone that it meant to him, putting a rap- 





Illustrations for the Whistler article used by courtésy of the New York “ Tribune.” 


THE WHITE GIRL 
Symphony by White No. 1.—From the painting by Whistler. 


Rejected by the Royal Academy of 1862 and the Salon of 1863; after- 
ward shown in the Salon des Réfusés, Paris, 1863. 


ture of color into painted surface. He was curious and notably 
original again in his pattern. Witness the disposition of the pier, 
the ships, and the spray of blossom in ‘The Ocean.’ But if this 
enormously contributes to the orchestration, so to say, of his 
‘Symphony in Gray and Green,’ the inspiration at the bottom of 
the thing is unquestionably imaginative and spiritual, the inspira- 
tion of a character including far more than dexterity in the manipu- 
lation of pigment. The studies of nature, in short, denote Whist- 
ler’s high-water mark, the manifestation of his special genius in 
work absolutely inimitable. ...... 

“The observer who is not a crass Whistlerian, and does not 
possess either the experience or the taste which finds its account 
in the connoisseurship of technic, will be struck by a certain nar- 
rowness of range in the collection. Let him beware, however, of 
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asking one great artist to be like another, to do many things be- 
sides what it is his destiny todo. There were large fields left un- 
explored by Whistler, but he demonstrated, if ever a man did, that, 
given the power of creating a kind of abstract dehumanized beauty, 
he could endue it over and over again with extraordinary vitality, 
See him, for example, producing not only the stately full-lengths 
at which we have glanced, but the smaller portraits which form in 
some sort a pendant to that group, and then see him also drawing 
his sketches of Venetian by-ways and ma- 

king his dainty pastels, like the ‘Venus 

Astarte’ or the ‘Annabel Lee.’ These 

more fragile records, by the way, bring 

a particularly welcome note into the exhi- 

bition, recalling Whistler’s vivacious habit 

of mind and his tenderness, his way of 

flinging upon paper impressions unique in 

their lightness and fragrance. Insucha 

sketch as the ‘Annabel Lee,’ no less than 

in a great portrait like the ‘F. R. Ley- 

land,’ or a miracle of color like ‘The 

Ocean,’ he makes you feel his profound 

sensitiveness, his cult for beauty, and his 

rarity.” 


LONDON’S REPERTORY 
THEATER 
M R. CHARLES FROHMAN, whom 
I a New York paper has called “the 
leading American patron of the London 
drama,” has launched his repertory theater 
in the English capital. In the very first 
week of its existence he produced for the 
entertainment of his London audiences such 
big-wigs as John Galsworthy, Bernard 
Shaw, Barrie, and George Meredith. Here 
would seem to be riches enough for the 
most exacting palate. This is by no means 
playing all his cards, since he promises to 
let Henry James, John Masefield. Sir Ar- 
thur Pinero, Haddon Chambers, Elizabeth 
Baker, and Somerset Maugham be heard 
from. This venture is of interest to Amer- 
icans, not only because its ideals in some 
measure correspond with the purposes of the New Theater, but 
also because Mr. Frohman promises to repeat the experiment later 
in New York if it succeedsin London. The first piece, “Justice,” 
is by Mr. Galswortby, whose “ Strife” is one of the chief successes 


of the New Theater. Of this play Mr. Owen Stair writes in the 
London Outlook : 


habit of mind.” 


“This is the tragedy of a young clerk, of an ordinary type of 
weakness and ineffectualness, who is moved by a crisis of love and 
pity for a woman to steal a sum of money with which to help her 
in her misery, and who suffers the penalty of the law for his crime. 
Merely to recite this bare motive of the play is to state the author’s 
thesis. Mr. Galsworthy is not so much concerned to criticize the 
dealings of the law with what is called the criminal class—tho 
those dealings, he contends, are cruel and imbecile enough—as to 
arouse a passionate loathing for its dealings with that considerable 
proportion of criminals who are not criminal; who are not selfish, 
not brutal, not hardened, not bad, whether congenitally or as the 
result of experience. He directs upon this gigantic immorality 
that skulks in the shadows of our civilization a stream of fierce 
light. Facts and thoughts which a small number of reformers and 
thoughtful officials have had almost to themselves for years are 
forced upon the minds of a public which, unless all the indications 
are misleading, will come to be very large indeed 

“This play is acarefully faithful representation of common life. 
The discovery of the forgery, the arrest, the piteous appeals; the 
trial, with all its mechanical heartlessness and the sense of dread 
about it all; the prison—those hideously real prison scenes, ending 
with the dumb agonies of the nervous wretch gradually breaking 
to pieces under the strain of solitude and silence; the return to his 
old employers after release on ticket of leave ; the merciful decision 
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ANNABEL LEE. 


This pastel represents a woman standing on the 
shore before a wide expanse of sea and sky. Such 
things as this are said to show Whistler's ‘* vivacious Mr. 
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to give the victim another chance; the reappearance of the law to 
seize him again, charged with ‘not reporting himself,’ and with 
that desperate device of the ruined, ‘forged references’; the vic- 
tim’s suicide in face of the certainty of a return to moral torture. 
With all this is mingled the agony of the woman, forced by the loss 
of her only friend to the worst of degradations.” 


This play, says the writer, “stamps its hideous lesson home by 
means of a dramatic method applied with 
austerity by asure hand.” He goes on: 


“From the first word of this tragedy to 
the last there is not a word or a gesture 
that is not of the life about us. What 
happens happens as of necessity, and not 
as of the author’s desire to bring about 
this or that. There are no Joxgueurs, no 
elucidatory dialogs; the story gallops, and 
it tells itself in all its ghastliness before 
our eyes. Men turn white and hold their 
breath as the agony on the stage pro- 
ceeds, women control themselves with 
difficulty. Such emotion, we read, used 
to be common in our theaters in the time 
of the great tragedians. We have neither 
Siddons nor Garrick; but it almost seems 
as if, despite our social soothsayers, we 
have still the capacity to be moved as they 
moved their public, when a man appears 
with that which can find the sensitive spot 
in us. Of all those who have been looking 
for this spot, Mr. Galsworthy has hitherto 
been among the keenest trackers. In this 
tragedy he has come down upon it fairly ; 
he has found out how horror and _ pity 
may be wakened to the fullest Jife in our 
generation. Fate andthe gods no longer 
scare us; we are all Prometheuses now. 
Violence and picturesque rant no longer 
thrill us. But there is a thing of which 
we stand in awe, there is a violence that 
moves us to the soul; we stand in awe of 
human society and its operations, we 
shrink at the sight of spiritual torture.” 


Shaw succeeded Mr. Galsworthy 


and seemed to take his cue from that gentle- 


man’s seriousness of purpose to add contrast by standing on 
his head. Mr. 


have asserted without seriousness. 


Shaw was without purpose, and many critics 
Mr. Ford, the London cor- 
respondent of the New York 777bune, says that Mr. Shaw's 
play named “ Misalliance ” contains talk “for three hours and fifteen 
minutes about aristocracy, plutocracy, middle-class mediocrity, 
Socialism, poverty, marriage, free love, the relations of parents 
and children, love, sentimentality, the modern girl, literary para- 
doxes, aeroplanes, the Bible, substitutes for religion, humanity, 
the tradesmen’s limitations, the clerk’s starvation wage, the eti- 
quette of a country house, physical exercise, the efficacy of spank- 
ing for undeveloped cads, the pronunciation of Russian names, 
vegetarianism, and scores of other side issues.” It is needless to 
say that this o//a podrida was not served up in the form of plot or 
dramatic action. It was talk, made up of “mordant wit, acrid 
philosophy, and brilliant satire.” In short, it was Shavian. Mr. 
Baughan, critic of the London Dazly News, reproduces some of 
the things said. Thus: 

“Draw a line and make other chaps toe it; that’s what I call 
morality.” 

“J suppose wrinkles are meant to repel young girls.” 

“T like a bit of a mongrel myself, whether it is a man or a dog.” 

“The danger of public business is that it never ends.” 

“Tf no one agrees with you how are you to know you are nota fool?” 


“Perhaps in a thousand years it will be bad form for a man to 
know who his parents are.” 


“Let the family be rooted out of civilization; let the future race 
be brought up in institutions.” 
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“A man who is married can do what he likes if his wife doesn’t 
mind; a widower can not be too careful.” 

“Common people do not pray; tiey mostly beg. 
you pray, then? To remember that I have a soul.” 

“Can no woman understand a man’s delicacy ?” 

“Providence likes to be tempted.” 

“Paradoxes are the only truths (read Chesterton).” 

“Democracy reads well, but it does not act well (read Some- 
body’s plays).” 

“Wherever you are, you are there, anyhow.” 


. »« Why do 


The third change of bill brought forth two short plays by Barrie 
and a fragment by George Meredith, consisting of two scenes of a 
comedy called “The Sentimentalists.” This, itmay be presumed, 
is the only play of Meredith’s hitherto produced. 


IS THE NEWS SUPPREST OR NOT? 


HE throttling hold which the powerful advertiser has upon 
the throat of the public press is the substance of an accusa- 
tion made by Prof. E. A. Ross. The important news is supprest, 
he asserts, because of the fear of these powerful patrons, and “the 
defection of the daily press,” he avers, “has beena staggering blow 
to democracy.” These charges are made in the March A//antic 
Monthly, where the author gathers a list of cases ranging from an 
instance of private scandal to the case of anetwork of corporations. 
A certain editor had personal interests in all the corporations con- 
cerned, so he supprest the news concerning them through fear of 
prejudice to his advertising columns. Some of the cases dealing 
for the most part with the struggle between capital and labor are 
given herewith: 


“In a trial in a great city it was brought out by sworn testimony 
that, during a recent laber struggle which involved teamsters on 
the one hand and the department stores and the mail-order houses 
on the other, the €mployers had plotted to provoke the strikers to 
violence by sending a long line of strike-breaking wagons out of 
their way to passa lot on which the strikers were meeting. These 
wagons were the bait to a trap, for a strong force of policemen 
were held in readiness in the vicinity, and the Governor of the 
State was at the telephone ready to call out the militia if a riot 
broke out. Fortunately, the strikers restrained themselves, and 
the trap was not sprung. It is easy to imagine the head-lines that 
would have been used if labor had been found in so diabolical a 
plot. Yet the newspapers refused to print this testimony. 

“In the same city, during a strike of the elevator men in the large 
stores, the business-agent of the Elevator-Starters’ Union was 
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THE COAST OF BRITTANY, 


Belonging to Whistler’s early period, painted in 1861. 
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beaten to death, in an alley behind a certain emporium, by a 
‘strong-arm’ man hired by that firm. The story, supported by 
affidavits, was given by a responsible lawyer to three newspaper 


i 
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THE MUSIC ROOM, 


Showing a mood of the early Whistler that has been called ‘* decora- 
tive virtuosity.” Tho the motive here is human, the picture remains 
“a study of still life.” 


men, each of whom accepted it as true and promised to print it. 
The account never appeared. 

“In another city the sales-girls in the big shops had to sign an 
exceedingly mean and oppressive contract which, if generally 
known, would have made the firms odious to the public. A promi- 
nent social worker brought these contracts, and evidence as to the 
bad conditions that had become established under them, to every 

newspaper in the city. Not one would print a line 
j onthesubject. On the outbreak of a justifiable 
street-car strike the newspapers were disposed to 
treat it in a sympathetic way. Suddenly they 
veered, and became unanimously hostile to the 
strikers. Inquiry showed that the big merchants 
had threatened to withdraw their advertisements 
unless the newspapers changed their attitude. 

“In the summer of 1908 disastrous fires raged 
in the northern Lake country, and great areas of 
standing timber were destroyed. A prominent organ 
of the lumber industry belittled the losses and 
printed reassuring statements from lumbermen who 
were at the very moment calling upon the State for 
a fire patrol. When taxed with the deceit, the or- 
gan pleaded its obligation to support the market 
for the bonds which the lumber companies of the 
Lake region had been advertising in its columns.” 


“On the desk of every editor and subeditor ofa 
newspaper run by a capitalist promoter now under 
prison sentence,” the writer continues, “lay a list of 
sixteen corporations in which the owner was inter- 
ested. This was to remind them not to print any- 


”» 


thing damaging to these concerns.” The newspaper 


men, we are told, jocularly called these corporations 
; that 


“sacred cows.” Among the “sacred cows” 
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gain newspaper protection are enumerated the railroad company, 
the public-service company, traction, the tax system, the party 
system, and “the man higher up.” What is needed to offset the 
evil, the writer points out, “is a broad new avenue to the public 
mind.” Privately endowed newspapers ought to meet the case. 
Some efforts in the direction of extended publicity are cited: 


“ Non-partizan leaders are meeting with cheering response when 


Courtesy of “ Musical America,”’ 
CHOPIN. 


Head of the new statue to be erected in honor of the Polish composer 
and pianist in his native Warsaw. 


they found weeklies in order to reach their natural following. The 
Socialist party supports two dailies, less to spread their ideas than 
to print what the capitalistic dailies would stifle. Civic associations, 
municipal voters’ leagues, and legislative voters’ leagues, are cir- 
culating tons of leaflets and bulletins full of supprest facts. With- 
in a'year five cities have, with the taxpayers’ money, started journals 
to acquaint the citizens with municipal happenings and affairs. 
In many cities have sprung up private non-partizan weeklies to 
report civic information. Moreover, the spoken word is once more 
a power. The demand for lecturers and speakers is insatiable, 
and the platform bids fair to recover its old prestige. The 
smotherers are dismayed by the growth of the Chautauqua circuit. 
Congressional speeches give vent to boycotted truth, and circulate 
widely under the franking privilege. City clubs and Saturday 
lunch clubs are formed to listen to facts and ideas tabooed by the 
daily press. More is made of public hearings before committees 
of councilmen or legislators.” 


The New York Press answers the accusation by saying that “the 
charge against the daily press as an institution is so preposterous 
that it would be regarded as unworthy of notice but for the fact 
that it appears in one of the most reputable periodicals in the 
country.” This paper asserts that “news will out, if not in one 
newspaper in another—if not in a daily newspaper, then in a weekly 


one.” Zhe Press asserts: 


“ Any extensive suppression of the news by any newspaper or 
any persistent coloring of it in improper fashion will result in the 
withdrawal of public support to its circulation. And the conse- 
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quence of this, which the badly informed writer in 7he A ¢lantic 
Monthly does not seem to know, is the heavy withdrawal of adver- 
tising patronage.” 


CHOPIN'S PERENNIAL APPEAL 


AST year—the banner year of centenaries—tried to grasp more 
than it could hold. In many places the name of Chopin 
was included in the list of candidates for centenarian honors; 
probably because the impression has long prevailed in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries that he was bornin 1809. A little while ago 
his birth certificate was discovered and the date is now finally fixt 
as February 22, 1810. So he has the honor of having his cen- 
tenary celebrated twice in two years. “Chopin said of himself,” 
writes a critic in the London 7imes, “that his life had consisted 
of an episode, with no beginning and a sad end.” This episode 
was the ill-starred intimacy with George Sand, the particulars of 
which, this writer says, “have been lost under the mountains of 
romance piled on the affair by George Sand and others.” What 
came of this friendship is estimated in these words : 


“The aggregate advantage to art and the world of this /azson, 
which lasted from 1837 until within a year of the composer’s death, 
is the series of preludes in which he unlocked his heart but happily 
threw the key away. We know only for certain that one, in B 
minor, holds the picture of regularly dripping rain on a veranda 
roof; and for the rest we are at liberty to invent what stories we 
please, or to listen to the outpourings of a soul that in regard to 
these works had something of that passion for self-revelation that 
found expression in Shakespeare’s sonnets.” 


Chopin, this writer thinks, “did more to etherealize music than 
any composer before or since; for the ‘atmospheric’ works of 
Debussy do not really fly any higher off the ground than Chopin 

. who at his best breathes the pure ether and cleaves the sky 
with no uncertain flight.” Nothing in his romantic life, it is here 
said, “is so remarkable as the kind of immortality which his music 
has enjoyed almost without a break or change, since it was written.” 
In contrast— 


“Those composers whose centenaries are celebrated are almost 
always found to have undergone some period of neglect, either at 
first, before their message was received by the world, or later on, 
when the public began to find out that they had been worshiping a 
pinchbeck divinity. But with Chopin it was not so; his music is 
not only as popular with the public to-day as it ever was, but it has 
never shifted its place in the estimation of musicians. It is prob- 
able that, even at first, the class of his works which has been called 
‘the drawing-room Chopin,’ the terribly sprightly rondos, and the 
more showy and obvious of the valses, were not quite heartily ad- 
mired by the best of his contemporaries, who had the insight to 
recognize the greatness of the more poetical things; and it is diffi- 
cult to point to any composer, great or little, whose appreciation 
by the world has been so steady as that of Chopin. Mendelssohn’s 
music has passed through phases of extreme popularity and of un- 
due disparagement, while that of Schumann, who was very late in 
coming to his own, fought its way to a universal acceptance which 
now shows signs of giving place with many amateurs to a period 
of lukewarm respect. But Chopin has delighted all classes from 
the date of his own playing to the present time, and there seems 
no reason why the best of his music should not really last in favor 
as long as the art shall endure. It depends so little on formal de- 
sign that the modern attacks on structural symmetry leave it un- 
touched ; its appeal is so direct that it is difficult to fancy a time 
when it will seem old-fashioned.” 


A few words on the interpreters of Chopin who have been heard 
in this country as well as in Europe are given as follows: 


“ Altho M. Paderewski seems to belong to the air rather than to 
the earth, yet there are moments when he gives a more powerful 
blow than Chopin would have required or than is always consist- 
ent with beautiful tone. But in the things demanding technical 
dexterity he is the nearest of the moderns; M. de Pachmann, if 
one shuts one’s eyes while he is playing, often gives the true 
emotional value of the sentimental’pieces with all their character- 
istic and charming weakness.” 
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‘ Reg. U.S. 


Office, 1906. 


Look for “Holeproof” 


on the Toe 


If the hose have something else printed 
on them they are not the original guaran- 
teed hose—not genuine Holeproof Hose 
with 32 years of experience knit into every 
inch of them. 


bit are not what you want—if you 
want the best hose ever made. 

The genuine “Holeproof” is sold in 
your town. We'll tell you the dealer’s 
name on request or we’ll ship direct where 
we have no dealer, charges prepaid, i" is 
ceipt of remittance. 





y ~ All the New Colors in 


’ Holeproof Hose 


We have taken pains to reproduce in Holeproof Hose 
all of the newest popular shades. 


There are eleven to choose from. No matter what color 


you prefer, you will find it in Holeproof Hose. 


Every color is guaranteed sanitary and fast. 


No Darning Till October 


Those who buy six pairs of genuine ‘ Holeproof”’ 
have absolutely no darning to do until October. 


now will 


That is guaranteed. You get a regular printed guarantee, 
signed by the dealer when you a 


Hloleproo 


FOR MEN proo 


OSI 


AND psier'y 


Only the finest of Egyptian and Sea Island cotton is used, costing us this 
year an average of 70c per pound. 
The hose fit like silk gloves. 


We will spend $33,000 this year simply for inspection, to see that each 
finished pair is perfection. 








No One Can Buy Finer Hose Than These 


Our famous 25c hose have never been equalled 





at the price. 


But our 50c hose (Holeproof Lustre Hose, 
Mercerized) and our 75c hose (Holeproof Silk 
Hose) are the very finest hose to be had regard- 
less of what hose cost. 


All that you pay over these prices is waste. 


You can’t get hose any better. Although made 
in the lightest weights and with the softest yarns 
we still guarantee the wear. 
Six pairs of Holeproof Lustre Hose in a box 
—guaranteed six months—Price $3.00. 
Three pairs of Holeproof Silk Hose in a box 
—guaranteed three months—Price $2.25. 











Write for free book “How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


The Holeproof Hosiery Co., 426 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Qe Your Hote bnsurod? 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


9 Gradually, and one by one, our artists 
| and dramatists and poets are coming home 
from ruined castles and the ancient haunts 
,of romance and chivalry and cavalier 


poetry, and are finding their subject-matter 
in the Here and Now. They are coming 
a e | back to the conquest of America, of con- 
. | temporary life and its problems, fields so 
3 \ & 


| vast, so big with possibilities that as yet 


# 
they completely dwarf our art and make it 
ule =. |seem feeble and insignificant. The fol- 
|lowing two poems, ‘‘ Wings’ and ‘‘The ii in wok calla’ 


, ° | Aeroplane,” quoted from Popular Mechan-}| mite journey. The driver 
1S something more than a | ics and Harper's Weekly, respectively, deal | of thecarwrote: “*Mag- 


| neto was under water for 


° ° | with the latest mechanical triumph of man ; 
| “ : 5 : E 7) hou ithout injury. We 
drink. It is a food. It |the first in subjective fashion, with a soerinin a great deal of 
touch of the didactic, the second in an] the success of our trip to 


contains elements which| ee 


jeogeent, objective way, and with a keen] ¢yoablo with the Remy 


make it a most valuable | anticipation of the physical exhilaration of | Magneto." 


“‘aeroplaning.”” There is a spirit of reck- 
article of diet. Ask your | ess daring in the poem of Mr. Medhurst 
and a superb disregard for danger—possibly 
docto ee | the author has never been up in a flying- 
| machine! 


You have heard of the fa-| oe 7 | 0 0, 000 


mous grape cure; how people, : 
of weakened vitality are fed By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM Remy 


on nothing but grapes. There- | The hand of man, emerging from the mist 
aes a Of primal ages, was a hairy fist, M a n e t é} 
fore, it is a good daily bever- | All blood-bedabbled; for the hand had killed g Ss 
. | Before it learned to sow and reap and build. : 
age for an ordinary man and So each new tool was but a weapon, fit Sol d for 


To add new terrors to the blow of it; 


woman, because it gives life and The first rude axe was formed for bloody deed, 

1 .. | Split skulls before it served the builder’s need. 1 & ] 0 / 

strength, as well “i being a de And thus through ages runs the tale; by worst 
licious and refreshing beverage. Of uses is the new-found tool accurst, 

| Yet we believe what prophet’s words record, Nota quantity user who helped 


Be sure you get Welch’s. | That into plowshares men shall beat the sword. make our immense 1909 season 


but that adopted the Remy for 
trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. Of space and yearned, while sparrows from the hedge | 1910, besides many manufac. 
Sample 3 oz. bottle by mail 1o cents. Booklet of » ad 
forty delicious ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. Took flight and taunted us. “That I had wings!” turers have adopted the Remy 


*Mid stormy music, thus the Psalmist sings, for 1910 who formerly used 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s send $3.00 for For centuries we stood upon the edge 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. | “Then would I fly away and be at rest.” ° 
And lo, the wings are ours, a gift, the best other magnetos. Our factory 1S 
The genius of our race has forged; a tool the largest and best équipped 
Fit for our eager age. What says the fool, plant in the world devoted 


The War-brute? “This is mine, for brawls and strife, exclusively to magneto manu- 
As hawk-wings are the hawk’s—for taking life!” facturing 


Well, claim them, War-god! Use them till the race e 
Will kill for you no more. What narrow space Remy Electric Company 
Holds man to-day apart from brother man, ANDERSON, INDIANA 

? 


A range of rock, a river, or a span 
Of channel; and our wings shall overleap Dept. 20 
—e landmarks. Then what king shall Branch Distributing Offices: 
His folk from merging with humanity 1400-1492 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
As waters intermingle in the sea? Automobile Bldg., 64th and Bway. E 
New York City 
Sail forth, winged Argonauts of trackless air, 471 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
And as upon your homeward course you fare 406 East 15th St., Kansas City 
Bring heav’nly treasure. Neither gold nor steel, 170 Golden Gate Ave., 
Nor gross and earthy wealth weight your light keel; San Francisco 
Man’s Brotherhood, bring that as Golden Fleece 
On sun-blest wings, bright harbingers of peace. AGENCIES : 
Auto Equipment Oo., 
1518 Broadway, 
The Aeroplane Denver, Oolo. ff 
Hollis Electric Co., 
By Francis MEDHURST 9 N. Sixth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. ff 
My sinews are supple as steel, J. H. McCullough & Son, . 
A motor athrob is my heart. 219 N. Broad 8t., 
I thrill to its beating. I feel Philadelphia, Pa, 
The lift of the air as I start; 
With a swirl and a rush I upwheel Oobe Trophy won by the aid ff 
To stab the steep sky like a dart. of the Remy Magneto. 








For Impaired Nerve Force 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves ex- 
haustion, headache and impaired digestion. i 
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For speed and for strength am I made, 
Yet fragile and frail is my form; 
My framework is buttressed and stayed 

To shoulder the stress of the storm. 
I war with the winds unafraid, 
Afloat over perils as warm. 


Swift soaring I tower and stoop, 
I hang like a haggard at view; 

A touch, and, my planes well adroop, 
I fall as a bolt from the blue. 

I swerve on a sudden, I swoop 
And slide up the airways anew. 


I meet the uprush of the breeze, 

The shock of the surges unseen; 
I bow to invisible seas 

That shatter their surf on my screen. 
I ride on the gale at my ease 

The earth and the heaven between. 


I swim in a tropical clime, 
My sails in the sunlight ablaze. 
I mount till the white-fingered rime 
Envelops my stanchions and stays. 
I juggle with space and with time, 
I mingle the nights with the days. 


I climb for a glimpse of the dawn, 
I hold back the sunset at will. 
A star ’mid the stars I am borne, 
I hunt the moon over the hill. 
At even, at midnight, at morn, 
I float and I flutter my fill. 


These things are all mine to enjoy, 
Not mine is the praise or the plan. 
Tho strength of the winds I employ, 
My flight is a continent’s span, 
Yet I am but a weapon, a toy. 
My maker and master is man. 


Behold! I am born of his brain, 
His thought is the father of me. 

The Dedalus labored in vain 
And Icarus plunged to the sea. 





A LITTLE THING 
Changes the Home Feeling, 





Coffee blots out the sunshine from many 
a home by making the mother, or some 
other member of the household, dyspeptic, 
nervous and irritable. There are thousands 
of cases where the proof is absolutely un- 
deniable. Here is one. 

A Wis. mother writes: 

‘*T was taught to drink coffee at an early 
age, and also at an early age became a victim 
to headaches, and as I grew to womanhood 
these headaches became a part of me, as I 
was scarcely ever free from them. 

‘* About five years ago a friend urged me 
to try Postum. I made the trial and the 
result was so satisfactory that we have used 
it ever since. 

‘*My husband and little daughter were 
subject to bilious attacks, but they have 
both been entirely free from them since we 
began using Postum instead of coffee. Ino 
longer have headaches and my health is 
periect.”’ 

If some of these nervous, tired, irritable 
women would only leave off coffee absolutely 
and try Postum they would find a wonderful 
change in their life. It would then be filled 
with sunshine and happiness rather than 
weariness and discontent. And think what 
an effect it would have on the family, for 
the mood ofthe mother is largely responsible 
for the temper of the children. 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 











40 cups of the choicest tea. 
Our booklet—‘‘ The Story of the 
Tea Plant’’ is mailed free. 


Ask Your Grocer for 
“SALADA” 


Yearly sale over 20,000,000 
packages. 








a 
tie. 





Four O'clock Tea 


About four o’ clock, when the phys- 
ical forces are at an ebb, tired people 
pay tribute to the refreshing qualities 
of ‘‘Salada’”’ Ceylon Tea. This hour 
- is the English ‘‘tea time’’ when every- 

Send 10 cents for a trial pack- body stops work or play to take a cup 
age of ‘‘Salada,’’ which makes of tea. 

Four o’clock tea in England is not 
a national fad. It is a time-proven 
method of recuperation. Tea prop- 
erly brewed and of the right quality 
takes away fatigue. It invigorates as 
does no other beverage. 


“Salada” Tea is most refreshing and de- 
licious. 
this hill-grown tea from the Island of Ceylon, 
with all their flavor and fragrance, are carried 
straight from plantation to purchasers in air-tight 
lead packages. 


“SALADA” TEA COMPANY 
Dept. **A,’’ 198 West Broadway, New York 


The odorous buds and tender leaves of 


Dept. ** B,’* 32 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. 














“Yale” Revolving 
Cloak and Hat Tree 


The most serviceable device of 
the kind made. Ittakes up very 
small space, accommodates a 
dozen dae, six hats and um- 
brellas. Made entirely of Metal, 
.| Polished Old Copper Finish, 
height 6 feet, hook ty 1% 
inches. Head-piece revolves, 

: making it easy to use all hooks, 
The ‘‘Yale’’ is unequaled for 





Physicians and Dentists’ Reception 
Rooms, Banks, Clubs, Offices, etc, 
Don't delay, order to-day—price, 
complete, for limited time only, 
$3.50. Money back if not satisfied. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
1187 Ashland Bloek, Chicago, Ill. 

















SPENCERTAN 


STEEL PEN 


hy Ly 


samples, all 
different,sent for 
g six cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,.% 
349 Broadway, New York, WS 
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To man came the vision again, 
The dream that was greater than he. 


Compact of this dream-stuff am I, 
Its visible flower and fruit. 
I have opened the way of the sky, 
I have wedded the bird with the brute. 
And ye, who must dream till ye die, 
What now will ye hold in pursuit? 








With the wings of a dove ye have flown, 
Ye were neither to hold nor to bind. 

The road of the hawk ye have known, 
With a bit have ye bridled the wind. 

Ye have made the cloud-kingdom your own. 
What conquest is now in your mind? 


That one word SUMS Ye have smitten the void with your fans, 


Ye have climbed with the skies for your stair, 


up the advanta rene of Ye have winnowed with vigorous vans 


The wind-bitten wastes of the air. 
M M . What t dventure is man’s? 
buying Uneeda Biscuit. Wer pease tea ni oos do 
? ° ‘ 
Ah, what? If the body be frail, 
You re SUE of their His oi and a nar fae ak 

¥ To heights heights he shall sail, 
quality SUTE of their “His sess was oes shall ceil 

° Yet shall n f his conquests prevail 
tlavo [—sz reé of their To soaoyne x seated at cde: 
goodness SUE of their A musical and attractive song by Rich 
cleanness and freshness. [ard Wightman in Harper's. 


Be SUrEC to Say Review 


By RicHarp WIGHTMAN 


Dimly the spent days range themselves in rows; 
Backward we look upon the serried files; 


And what strong heart would fain recal] the blows, 
Fate-struck—the weariness, the tears, the smiles? 


We did not live as we had planned to do; 
We did not walk the path our eyes descried; 
What deemed we sweet turned out but bitter rue; 


ss ; Our firstling joys came fair, but quickly died. 
E sc u Still the mosaic Life so deftly wrought 
" , Within the halls of memory is hung, 


° As wonderful as if the things we sought 
(Never sold in bulk) Had all been found, and all our songs been sung. 





5 a Package. In the flotsam and jetsam of current 


poetry we found the following verses by 


T. C. Williams. They were printed with- 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COM PANY out credit in an English paper called Light, 
and we therefore do not rightly know their 


source; but they are quite beautiful and 
may be unfamiliar to some of our readers. 














a | ‘‘Be Near Me! Lord!” 
oe tool-steel to cut grass } 
We : | By T. C. WitiiaMs 
This is shown by the man with a scythe who fre- 
quently stops to ‘‘whet up.’’ The Pennsylvania Be with me, Lord! .My house is growing still 
j i i all the As one by one the guests go out the door; 
in Mower is the only = made - _— ll And some, who helped me once to do thy will, 
blades are actually self-sharpening, because they are a Sees ame eiek oa aaa oa: 
made of crucible tool steel, hardened and tempered in ail. 


The self-sharpening feature keeps the blades of the y Uphold my strength! My task is not yet done. 


Nor let me at the labor cease to sing, 
But from the rising to the setting sun 
Each faithful hour do service to my king. 
LA v N MO vv ER Show me thy light! Let not my wearied eyes 


i 5 i iti = Miss the fresh glory of life’s passing day, 
always in first-class cutting condition. Most any mower cuts when new Miss t ; 
sty ly a Pennsylvania will cut equally well when gt ee Li <J But keep the light of morn, the sweet surprize 
yithout spending a dollar for sharpening. uy a Pennsylvan J : een 
ping for the Bae no aan that you buy a high-grade carving knife or 4 Of each new blessing that attends my way. 
pair of shears—good service and lasting satisfaction, P y 
Our booklet, “The Lawn—Its Making and Care,” was written by 4 ; 
a well-known authority. It will be found invaluable to any one And for the crowning grace, O Lord, renew 
interested in lawns and shrubbery. We will gladly forward a ¥ Ye The best of gifts thy best of saints have had: 


copy free on request. a, ; With the great joy of Christ my heart endue 
SUPPLEE HARDW ARE COMP ANY Cre i 6 ‘is To share the whole world’s tears and still be glad. 
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4 tor: ai GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
= 50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


‘‘ DIRECTNESS ” 
WRIGHT 


THE OF WILBUR 


Watt WuitMAN, referring to General 
Sheridan, once defined genius as ‘‘almost 
a hundred per cent. directness, and noth- 
ing more.” This definition, writes John 
M. Siddall in The American Magazine, fits 
Wilbur Wright perfectly. He goes on to 
illustrate the aviator’s ‘‘ability to con- 
tinue concentrated and natural attention 
on whatever interests him, no matter how 
trying the circumstances may be.” 


Take him on Governor’s Island in New 


York City last fall, from which spot, dur- 
ing the Hudson-Fulton celebration, he 
flew ten miles up the Hudson River to 
Grant’s Tomb and back. Here was a city 
of millions of people anxious to see him 
fly. Newspaper ‘‘extras” and hundreds 
of thousands of men perched on roofs told 
of the excited state of the public mind. 
But none of this affected Wright to the 
extent of influencing him one way or an- 
other. Somehow he can not be diverted. 
Walking to the door of his shed and look- 
ing at the crowd he said once, very sim- 
ply: ‘‘These people who do not know me 
would not, in the nature of things, care 
particularly if I should be hurt. They 
might even enjoy the excitement. Do 
you see those photographers? They would 
get better pictures if I should fall. No, I 
shall not fly until the wind is just right. 
I have made flights under less favorable 
conditions, but I have never made a flight 
here in New York, and it is better to have 
everything favorable. These people whom 
I do not know can wait. I am sorry to 
disappoint them. Those who are my 
friends would rather wait than have me 
take chances, I am sure.’”’ It was a hard 
time to be absolutely sensible. Under the 
circumstances it would not have been 
surprizing if he had been too daring or too 
cautious. But Wright was able to weigh 
the matter on its merits exactly as if he 
had been in his shop in Dayton deciding 
where to locate a new lathe. 

Just before one of his exhibitions we 
watched him at close range while his ma- 
chine was being rolled out of the shed and 
placed in position for flight. A great crowd 
was standing around. During this period 
he read a long typewritten document—evi- 
dently legal—which was handed to him 
to examine for the first time. When he 
had finished a careful reading of it, he took 
a pen and signed it, and then went out and 
flew! But before flying he examined his 
machine with characteristic singleness of 
purpose. Nothing could deflect him from 
the business in hand—not even the pho- 
tographers who were urging him to pose in 
front of his aeroplane, for the purpose, 
they assured him, of giving the newspaper 
reader a chance to see how large the ma- 
chine is as compared with a man. “‘It is 
not necessary for me to stand there,’’ he 
said. “One of you can, just as well as I.” 
Whereupon he proceeded to pass on to the 
next thing really important, which hap- 
pened to be a careful inspection of the 
monorail upon which the aeroplane runs 


for a hundred feet or so before taking to 
the air. 
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OLUME for volume, this rural gas 
actually gives twelve times more 
light than the best city gas. 

Like city gas, it is used in handsome 
brass or bronze chandeliers and fixtures 
of endless variety. 

A simple twist of the wrist turns on 
a brilliant flood of light in any room 
in the house day or night. 

It has already driven the oil lamp, 
with its grease, smoke and smell, out of 
more than 176,000 town and suburban 
homes. 

Takes some member of every one of 
these 176,000 homes fifteen minutes 
once a month to make all the gas the 
household can use. 

ERE 


The magic is all in the wonderful gas- 
producing stone. 

This stone is manufactured in huge 
electric furnaces, in a temperature of 
over 6,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When ready to use it looks and feels 
like crushed granite and is then known 
as Union Carbide. 

Union Carbide is packed at the fac- 
tory in sheet steel cans in which it may 
be kept for years and is distributed 
through warehouses located all over the 
country. 

In these packages it is safer to handle 
and store than common coal, as it will 
not burn and can’t explode. 

HRE 


The gas which this wonderful stone 
yields is genuine Acetylene. 

And Acetylene, carried in iron pipes 
to ornamental fixtures, burns with a 
soft, brilliant, pure white light. 

On account of its 
color, it is the easiest 
of all lights on the 
eyes, and it is a boon 
to those afflicted with = 
eye strain troubles. 

It is not poisonous 
and one might sleep 
all night in a room ¢ 
with an open burner without harm. 
For these reasons it is used exten- 
sively as an illuminant in hospitals, 
factories, mines, lighthouses and 
government army posts. 


A Problem Solved 





Home Made Gas Light 
From Crushed Stone and Water 








To produce Acetylene it is only neces- 
sary to mix Union Carbide with plain 
water in a small tank-like machine that 
is usually set in one corner of the base- 
ment, 

The formula is simple and the work 
ean be handled by most any school boy. 

Once a month he must fill the little 
machine with Union Carbide—the ma- 
chine does the rest—it makes gas only 
when the lights are burning and stops 
making gas when they are turned off. 

Anybody that ‘can cut and fit pipes 
ean install the generator, pipes and fix- 
tures in two days without injuring walls 
or floors. 

With such an installation you can 
make this glorious beautifying light in 
your own home for less money than same 
amount of light from kerosene would 


cost. 
HEE 


If you happen to live in the country, 
you can do as thousands of farmers 
have done—run the gas pipes to lights 
placed on your porches, in your horse 
and cow barn, or even in your barn 
yard, and have all of them fixed up to 
light with the pull of a chain attached 
to the fixture. 

Such a lighting scheme is not only a 
boon to the housewife and children, but 
it’s a mighty handy convenience for 
the man of the house when he must do 
his chores after dark, or when he is 
called out in the night to attend a sick 
animal. 

All these lights will be permanently 
fastened to ceilings, walls or posts, and 
enclosed in tight globes. 

For this reason they 
are many times safer 
than lamps or lan- 
terns that are so of- 
ten tipped over with 
disastrous results. 

Write us today how 
many roomsyou 

" have. Then we can 
mail our booklets and tell you how little 
it will cost to make this light yourself. 

Just address UNION CARBIDE 
SALES CO., Dept. B— 37 Adams 


Street, Chicago, Ill. 


utes 








This Pump Requires 
No Attention 


The ideal system of supplying running water f 
use in suburban homes or on ‘arms, is a hee: 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


Write for catalog K and guaranteed estimate. 


















Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co., 140 Nassau St. ,N. Y. 
Factorv: Chester. Pa. 
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The Helps that Every Cook 


has longed for are in 


Ranges 


And no other Range has them! 


The Single Damper (patented). Perfect fire and oven control 
by one motion—push the knob to “Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check”— 
Worth the price of the range. 


The Ash Hod in the base is a patented feature. If a prize were 
offered for the worst plan for disposing of ashes, the ordinary stove 
would get it. By our plan the ashes fall through a chute into a 
Hod, all of them, making their removal safe, easy, cleanly. The 
Coal Hod is alongside the Ash Hod, out of the way. 


the range does the rest. 


The Oven is the most 
wonderful of bakers. Scien- 
tific curved heat flues with non- 
leaking cup-joints carry the 
heat around the oven in a 
way to heat every part alike. 


The Fire Box and the 
Patented Grates enable a 
small fire to give great cook- 
ing efficiency, affording great 
economy of fuel. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. If Craw- 


fords are not sold in your town we will 
tell you how to get one. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 
31-35 Union St., Boston 

















MULLINS STEEL BOATS CAN’T SINK 


Built of Steel Plates, with air chambers like a life boat. Oan’t warp, 
crack, split, dry out or become waterlogged. The safest and fastest boats 
built—and biggest value for your money. Seven beautiful models, 16 to 
d with Silent Underwater Exhaust, One Man Control, 


26 ft. all equip 
vice, 2-Cycle Engine that can’t back-fire, and other ex- 


Rear Starting 
clusive improvements. i crib 
launches, also complete line of Steel Row Boats, Hunting & Fishing Boats 
& Marine Engines. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
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BUILDINGS 


Garages—Cottages—Stores—Churches 
Shipped Anywhere—Substantial — Inexpensive 


Cornell Portable Houses are built in complete sections 
convenient for shipping and handling, all sections being 
numbered, Built of first-class Materials on scientific plans 
by skilled workmen in the largest and best equipped port- 
able house factory in America, CorNELL PoRTABLE 
Housss give perfect satisfaction. Are as substantial and 
durable as if built on the grounds by local contractors and 
Cost Much Less. Painted inside and outside any colors 
desired. Anyone can quickly and easily erect them simpl 

by bolting sections together—no skilled help robes nf 
Freight paid toany railroad station, Catalog upon request. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT ON THE TREK 


In Mr. Roosevelt’s latest instalment of 
his African story in Scribner's we get a 
glimpse of the naturalist, the keen ob. 
server of men and nature, and the figure 
of the record-breaking hunter drops into 
the background as the writer tells of the 
work of the missionary and describes the 
sights and sounds of a 60-mile journey 
across the Thirst. A ‘‘thirst,’’ we are i 
minded, is the Africander’s name for any 
strip of waterless country. On this isi 
sion ox-wagons were used to help the por- 
ters. Mr. Roosevelt describes a night 


march: 


Slowly the shadows lengthened; the 
light waned, the glare of the white, dusty 
plain was softened, and the bold outlines 
of the distant mountains grew dim. Just 
before nightfall we halted on the farther 
side of a dry watercourse. The safari 
came up singing and whistling, and the 
men put down their loads, lit fires, and 
with chatter and laughter prepared their 
food. The crossing was not good, the sides 
of the watercourse being steep; and each 
wagon was brought through by a double 
span, the whips cracking lustily as an ac- 
companiment to the shouts of the drivers, 
as the thirty oxen threw their weight into 
the yokes by which they were attached to 
the long trek tow. The horses were fed. 
We had tea, with bread and cold meat— 
and a most delicious meal it was—and 
then lay dozing or talking beside the bush- 
fires. At half-past eight, the moon having 
risen, we were off again. The safari was 
still in high spirits, and started with the 
usual chanting and drumming. 

We pushed steadily onward across the 
plain, the dust rising in clouds under the 
spectral moonlight. Sometimes we rode, 
sometimes we walked to ease our horses. 
The Southern Cross was. directly ahead, 
not far above the horizon. Higher and 
higher rose the moon, and brighter the 
flood of her light. At intervals the bark- 
ing call of zebras was heard on either hand. 
It was after midnight when we again halted. 
The porters were tired, and did not sing as 
they came up; the air was cool, almost 
nipping, and they at once huddled down 
in their blankets, some of them building 
fires. We, the white men, after seeing 
our horses staked out, each lay down in 
his overcoat or jacket and slicker, with 
his head on his saddle, and his rifle beside 
him, and had a little over two hours’ sleep. 
At three we were off again, the shivering 
porters making no sound as they started; 
but once under way the more irrepressible 
spirits speedily began a kind of intermit- 
tent chant, and most of the rest by degrees 
joined in the occasional grunt or hum that 
served as chorus. 

For four hours we traveled steadily, 
first through the moonlight, and then 
through the reddening dawn. Jackals 
shrieked, and the plains plover wailed and 
scolded as they circled round us. 


Colonel Roosevelt also tells of a day's 
hunt, which ended in the killing of a great 
lioness. Night was drawing on, and as the 
porters were staggering under their heavy 
load, progress was slow. About four miles 
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from camp some one caught sight of the 
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gleam from the fires from a Masai kraal, 
and thither the party turned their steps. 


The kraal was in shape a big oval, with 
a thick wall of thorn-bushes, eight feet 
high, the low huts standing just within 
this wall, while the cattle and sheep 
crowded small bomas in the center. The 
fires gleamed here and there within, and 
as we approached we heard the talking 
and laughing of men and women, and the 
lowing and bleating of the pent-up herds 
and flocks. We hailed loudly, explaining 
our needs. At first they were very sus- 
picious. They told us we could not bring 
the lion within, because it would frighten 
the cattle, but after some parley consented 
to our building a fire outside, and skinning 
the animal. They passed two brands over 
the thorn fence, and our men speedily 
kindled a blaze, and drew the lioness be- 
side it. By this time the Masai were reas- 
sured, and a score of their warriors, fol- 
lowed soon by half a dozen women, came 
out through a small opening in the fence, 
and crowded close around the fire, with 
boisterous, noisy good humor. They 
showed a tendency to chaff our porters. 
One, the humorist of the crowd, excited 
much merriment by describing, with pan- 
tomimic accompaniment of gestures, how 
when the white man shot a lion it might 
bite a swahili, who thereupon would call 
for his mother. But they were entirely 
friendly, and offered me calabashes of milk. 
The men were tall, finely shaped savages, 
their hair plastered with red mud, and 
drawn out into longish ringlets; they were 
naked except for a blanket worn, not 
round the loins, but over the shoulders; 


their ears were slit, and from them bone] 


and wooden ornaments hung; they wore 
metal bracelets and anklets, and chains 
which passed around their necks, or else 
over one side of the neck and under the 
opposite arm. The women had pleasant 
faces, and were laden with metal orna- 
ments—chiefly wire anklets, bracelets, and 
necklaces—of many pounds weight. The 
features of the men were bold and clear- 
cut, and their bearing warlike and self- 
reliant. 


When the lion had been skinned, the 
hunting-party returned to camp, reaching 
it after ten. Mr. Roosevelt indulged in 
the luxury of a hot bath and a shave, he 
informs us, “‘ before sitting down to a sup- 
per of eland venison and broiled spur-fowl; 


and surely no supper’ ever tasted more 
delicious.” 
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“A scowling look is alto- 
gether unnatural.” 

All the features of Pears’ 
Soap are pleasing. A natu- 
tally good soap for the 


complexion. 
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Buy 


Through the 
Personal Shopper 
System of the 


WANAMAKER 
Mail Order Service 


Wouldn’t it be handy for you to have one of 
the largest and finest stores in the world just 
around the corner? 

Youcan have it nearer than that, right in your house, 

right at your elbow. That’s what mail shopping with 
Wanamaker’s means. 
One of our experienced buyers is assigned to your order 
—whether it be for a skein of silk or a bedroom set. She 
studies it—she visits different departments and matches 
shades and ae 3 She gives it the same painstaking atten- 
tion you would give it yourself—with plenty of time and all her 
technical knowledge and experience in addition. 


Shesees your Pitcher and Plateau 


order filled ezx- 

actly before she Sterling Silver Ornamentation, Classic in 
turns her attention implicity, Unusual in Value 
to another thing. 
We give every mail or- 
der thisattention because 
we want you to like the 
goods when they arrive. 
If for any reason, or for no 
reason, you don’t want them— 
we want them back and want to 
return your money a# once. 


Our new General Catalog 1s 


now ready for you—just wait- 
ing for your name and address. 


Simply write us ‘‘ Please Send Catalog No. 16” 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


en the Flat Globe of the world and 
Goarateat Fi istory, both oi by Commander 
R.E. Peary? Weare now the sole publishers. This 
great work is better than a round ball globe, and costs 
only 3 per cent. as much. 
Every school and home should have one. 
Ask us for full descriptive pamphlet. 
Peary’s route traced with his own pen, 
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Plays both Edison Standard 
and Edison Amberol Records 


Price $200 


Other types of Edison Phonographs 
$12.50 to $125 


The Amberola is the newest 
and most beautiful Edison 


Phonograph. It offers two 
things that no other sound- 
reproducing instrument of the 
cabinet or any other type can 
offer—the wonderful voice of 
Slezak in the great arias from 
Otello and Aida, in which he 
proved himself the world’s 
greatest tenor; and Amberol 
Records, the longest playing 
Records made. 

Made in several finishes of 
mahogany or oak. 
poarens and bear tne maison Fhouograph (partion: 
larly the Amberola) play both Edison Standard and 


Amberol Records. Get complete catalogs from 
your dealer or from us. 


National Phonograph Co. 
4 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


The Edison Business Phonograph means 
shorter hours for the business man 





A WRESTLING-MATCH WITH A Lion 


Amonc the experiences related by Eugen 
Sandow in The Strand Magazine (March) 
in the course of an article telling “how 
he grew strong,’’ the ‘‘greatest, certainly 
the most thrilling,” of all was a fight with a 
lion in San Francisco. Ata midwinter 
fair held in that city Sandow was making 
platform exhibitions of his remarkable 


strength and physical development. He 
tells the story: 


In connection with this fair, Colonel Bone 
was exhibiting a great menagerie. One day 
he advertised a fight to the death between 
a lion and a bear. A tremendous tent 
capable of accommodating twenty th« yusand 
spectators, was erected for the occasion 
and several thousand people had bought 
tickets, when an order was issued by the 
police that the performance would be for- 
bidden. So the proposed spectacle had to 
be abandoned. 

Then, of a sudden, the thought occurred 
to me that I should. take the bear’s place 
and measure my strength against the king 
of wild beasts; and, as there is no law to 
prevent cruelty to men, there was no ob- 
jection to my proposal, tho Colonel Bone, 
as well as my own friends, insisted that if a 
fight was to take place it must be a strug- 
gle between brute strength and human 
strength. In fine, to prevent him from 
tearing me to pieces with his claws, mit- 
tens would have to be placed on the lion’s 
feet and a muzzle over his head. This lion, 
I must tell you, was a particularly fierce 
animal, and only a week before he had 
enjoyed a dish that was not on the menu— 
his keeper. 

Well, the engagement was accordingly 
made and ‘“‘A Lion Fight with Sandow” 
widely advertised. The announcement, | 
am told, sent a thrill through the cities for 
hundreds of miles around, and, in order to 
be fully equipped for a performance which 
would be bound to attract thousands and 
thousands of people, I decided to rehearse 
my fight with the lion beforehand. I had it 
in my mind that the effect of mittening and 
muzzling the beast might be to put him off 
the fight by frightening him, and, realizing 
how foolish I should appear facing a lion 
\that would not fight, I was desirous of 
i making certain that this should not be the 
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case. 

Accordingly the lion was mittened and 
muzzled, but only with the aid of six strong 
men, and I entered the cage unarmed and 
stript to the waist. What happened was in 
direct opposition to my expectations; bag- 
‘ging his paws and encasing his head in a 
wire tage only served to enrage the brute, 
and no sooner had I stept inside than he 
crouched preparatory to springing upon 
me. His eyes ablaze with fury, he hurled 
himself through the air, but missed, for I 
had stept aside, and before he had time to 
recover I caught him round the throat with 
my left arm and round the middle with my 
right, and, tho his weight was five hundred 
and thirty pounds, I lifted him as high as 
my shoulder, gave him a huge hug to instil 
into his mind that he must respect me, and 
tossed him to the floor. Roaring with rage 
the beast rushed fiercely toward me, raising 
his huge paw to strike a heavy blow at my 
head. As his paw cut through space I 








felt the air fairly whistle, and realized not 
lonly my lucky escape, but the lion’s weak 
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point and my strong one. If he only 
struck me once I knew it would be my coup 
de grace, and I took particular care that he 
never should. 


As I ducked my head to miss the blow I |, 


succeeded in getting a good grip around the 
lion’s body, with my chest touching his 
and his feet over my shoulders, and hugged 
him with all my strength. The more he 
scratched and tore the harder I hugged 
him, and tho his feet were protected by 
mittens his claws tore through my tights 
and parts of my skin. But I had him as in 
a vise. His mighty efforts to get away 
proved of no avail. 

Before leaving the cage, however, I was 
determined to try just one other feat. 
Moving away from the lion, I stood with my 
back toward him, thus openly inviting 
him to jump on me. Heat once did so, and 
sprang right on my back. Throwing up my 
arms I| gripped his head, then caught him 
firmly by the neck, and in one motion shot 
him clean over my head, assisted by the an- 
imal’s own impetus, and launched him 
before me like a sack of sawdust, the action 
causing him to turn a complete somersault. 
While he lay where he fell, dazed, Colonel 
Bone excitedly fired a couple of revolvers 
into the cage in case the beast should desire 
to show further fight, and unlocked the 
door and let me out, my legs and neck 
bleeding, and wit scratches all over my 
body. But for these trifles I cared nothing. 
I felt that I had conquered that lion, and 
that I should have little difficulty in master- 
ing it on the next occasion in public. 

When the hour came for the actual con- 
test the huge tent was, packed to over- 
flowing. First came the operation of get- 
ting the lion mittened and muzzled. For 
this purpose a stout three-inch pole had been 
driven deeply into the ground in an annex 
of the big tent. After considerable diffi- 
culty the lion was lassoed round the neck 
and legs by six men, the ropes being passed 
through an iron loop at the top of the pole. 
This having been done, they commenced 
to haul the lion up the pole. 

But this was not to his Highness’ liking, 
and, giving one terrific leap, he snapped the 
solid iron pole like a match, and was on the 
point of bounding into the tent, where 
forty thousand people were packed like 
sardines. At all costs such a contingency 
had to be prevented, and, recognizing the 
crisis, I knew I must act, and quickly, if 
the catastrophe was to be avoided. 

Everybody but myself and Colonel Bone 
fled, despite their boasts of a moment earlier. 
Quick as thought I snatched up the broken 
pole and struck the lion across the nose 
with sufficient force to cow him, without 
inflicting any injury, and at the same time I 
shouted to the attendants to bring up the 
smaller cage, into which I pushed the brute. 

Then came the scene in the arena. The 
lion appeared first, and as I entered the 
whole place resounded with roars of wild 
cheers. The moment I came into the ring, 
however, the lion cowered down. By 
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Will Vou Give a Home Test to ae s 
Under-Lac at our Expense? 


E WANT you to know Johnson’s Under-Lac by actual proof and real 
test. One trial will convince you how far superior it is to shellac or varnish. 


How much simpler, more economical, easier 
and more satisfactory to apply. 


Let us send you a bottle, free and prepaid, and 
our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Proper Treatment 
of Floors, Woodwork and Furniture,’? which 
answers every question on the care, preservation 
and beautifying of every wood surface—is full of 
valuable hints and helps on home decoration. 


Johnson’s Under-Lac 
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Before you build 


your factory 
read this book 


You want a well-lighted, quickly constructed, rigid, convenient, sanitary, durable, fire- 
resisting building, don’t you ? 


The book tells how tps get it. It is filled with facts, figures and illustrations about 
concrete construction with some important information about 


ATLAS ceMen’ 


CEMENT 


the brand prospective builders should always specify because it is the standard brand. It 
is pure and of uniform quality and is made of genuine Portland Cement rock. It contains 
no furnace slag. Its use assures successful concrete construction. 


The book “ Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction,” will be sent for | 0c. 
OTHER BOOKS IN THE ATLAS CEMENT LIBRARY ARE: 





Concrete Houses and Cottages, Vol. I. Large Houses $1.00 Concrete in Highway Construction - - - $1.00 
Concrete Houses and Cottages,Vol.II, Small Houses 1.00 Concrete in Railroad Construction - - - .1.00 
Concrete Construction about the Home Concrete Cottages -- ++ +--+: = Free 
and on the Farm, Free Concrete Garages - ----*--* - Free 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 
30 Broad | t. 


tHe ATLAS porttano CEMENT CO., Dept. 64 New Yo 


Largest productive capacity of any Cement Company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


| the boy Joaquin Arce. 





TL cdlacais: Ginger Cakes, and 


Jumbles—are so much better made with Karo. 


Karo is a pure and wholesome syrup that blends naturally 
with other foods. It makes the 
best sweetening for sauces, pies and 
puddings. 


Karo 


CORN SYRUP 


Use it for 
Ginger-Bread 


Eat it on 
Griddle Cakes 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


¥ Send yourname on a post card 

for Karo Cook Book—fifty pages 
including thirty perfect recipes 
for home candy-making. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Dept. A.A. 
P. O. Box 161 New York 





intuition he seemed to realize that the pre- 
vious combat had been a fair one and that 
I was his master. His whole attitude, 
indeed, was as one who would say, There 
was no fluke about that other match.” Try 
as I would I could not get that beast to 
fight—the very thing I had been afraid 
would happen. At heart, you know, most 
beasts are cowards, and having met his 
match at the rehearsal, the lion had no 
appetite for another struggle. ‘‘The 
crowd will be terribly disappointed,” I 
thought to myself, as I tried to goad the 
beast to make a battle. At last he made a 
bound toward me, but I quickly dodged, 
swung round and picked him up, and then 
tossed him down. Scarcely two minutes 
did that fight last. The lion, recognizing 
that I was stronger than he, would fight 
no more, and when I lifted him up and 
walked round the arena with him on my 
shoulders, he remained as firm as a rock 
and as quiet as an old sheep. That lion 
was clearly conquered. 


PINCHOT’S SWORDFISH 
THE pluckiest 
angling experience that Mr. C. F. Holder 
ever saw or heard of was Gifford Pinchot’s 
fight with a 180-pound swordfish off San 
Clemente Island on the California coast. 
Pinchot in a skiff, rowed by ‘‘ Mexican 
Joe,” had hooked the swordfish, when Mr. 


Holder came up in the launch run by 


and most sensational 


It was late in the 
afternoon, and so dark that those in the 
launch could just see Pinchot bending to 
the rod and ‘‘Mexican Joe behind pushing 
at the oars in a gallant attempt to force 
the boat up over the fish to enable Pinchot 
Pinchot shouted that the 
fish had leapt fifteen times immediately 
after it was hooked, and that he had 
brought it alongside several times, but 
could not hold it. Mr. Holder tells the 
story in The Outlook: 

From the speed at which they were going 


I saw that something remarkable had been 
hooked. I had been towed once in an open 


to gain line.” 


_| boat ten or more miles by a large tuna, but 


not at such a continuous speed as this. I 
slowed down thirty feet from the skiff, just 
behind, and, believing that there was a 
chance of her filling in the rising sea, tried 
to maintain this position, my left hand on 
the engine lever, my right hand on the 
wheel, with Joaquin in the bow to keep a 
lookout. And heré I saw, or tried to see, 
Pinchot make the fight of his life with a 
swordfish. 

I suppose the fish was towing them at 
a rate of five miles an hour, and it should be 
remarked that the line was not much larger 
than an eye-glass cord, of twenty-four 
strands, with a breaking strength of two 
pounds to a strand. The angler had from 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
feet out, approximately, and the towing 
was by the tip of the rod, the butt being 
in a socket on the seat. 

The work cut out for Pinchot, sitting in 
a skiff going at five miles an hour stern- 
first against a big sea in the dark, was to 
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fear, that was anywhere from nine to ten 
feet in length, weighing from one hundred 
and fifty to a possible three hundred and 
fifty pounds. If by any mistake over 
forty-eight lifting pounds were put on the 
line, it would break; the pressure was 
applied by the thumb upon a leather pad 
on the wound line, and the reel had a 
capacity of six hundred feet, with a click 
and an anti-overrunning appliance. ..... 

There are various stories current at 
Avalon about the danger of this sport (the 
Smithsonian has a record of many attacks 
of swordfishes on boats and ships), and a 
number of anglers have broken the line and 
retreated before the menacing attitude of 
the fish. But this did not worry Pinchot; 
what actually terrified him was Joe’s snort- 
ing eighteen-foot launch under my gui- 
dance. I wasa sort of wild marine el toro 
coming at him from all directions out of the 
darkness; now almost aboard on the top of 
a roller, now too much ahead, threatening 
the line, as the fish constantly changed its 
direction several points, and I was always 
losing sight of them. Now I would stop 
twenty-five feet from the skiff and, caught 
broadside on by the seas, would be almost 
thrown out of the boat; then, losing the 
skiff, I would slam back the lever and rush 
ahead at full speed until Joaquin in the 
bow would shout, ‘‘Here they are!’’ and 
hard around to port I would send the 
launch, missing the flying skiff by a few 
feet. 

Oh, it was wild sport, that game of tag 
after Pinchot, and every once in a while he 
would shout, ‘‘I’ve got him again!’’ Then 
I would creep up, throw off the clutch, 
stand by, and try to watch him, until the 
scream of the reel came down the wind, 
telling that the fish was away again. Four- 
teen or fifteen times this fish was brought 
alongside, and as many times Mexican Joe 
handled his gaff and dropt it to seize the 
oars and back the skiff after it. 

No angler ever played a fish better than 
did Pinchot that night. . . . That it was 
a good and hard fight only those who have 
tried fishing for tuna or swordfish really 
know. The fish never stops; he fights until 
he is dead. When you rest, he seems to 
rest twice as fast; to rest is to lose. Ap- 
parently Pinchot never let up on his reeling 
and pumping, yet time and again the fish 
would dash off, towing the skiff at a terrific 
rate. Then suddenly I would hear a shout 
out of the gloom, ‘‘ You’re on top of us!”’ 
and I would jerk a few horse-powers out of 
that long-suffering engine and slow up, 
hanging in the seaway to catch a glimpse of 
Pinchot and Joe on the top of a wave shoot- 
ing along behind the mysterious unknown 
steed, of the sea flying, and the spume in 
the air as they fell away, of the rhythmic 
motion of Joe’s sure stroke, the glint of the 
rod in the faint glare of the lantern which 
I had put aboard, and now and then the 
dim outline of Pinchot’s back as he bent 
over the rod and made the good fight. 

As the night grew apace and darkness 
fully set in, the phosphorescence of the sea 
began to assert itself, and every crest and 
piece of broken water became a flash and 
gleam of silvery light under the stern of 
the skiff. Occasionally in turning I would 
get caught in the trough of the sea, and 


mobile. 


extremely simple method. 
always produces an ‘‘automobile.”’ 
known merit. 


As to which of these methods will come 
nearest to producing the kind of a car you 
would like to own, nothing need be said. 

The writer of this advertisement was im- 
pressed with the marked advantage of the re- 
production method of building during an invest- 
igation of the Enger 40. 

Here is a car selling for only $2000, fully 
equipped (including top, glass front, speedom- 
eter, full set lamps, magneto, etc.—everything 
you would expect to buy), that has the size, the 
wheel base, the lines, the power, and those 
miscellaneous advantages that one exfects in 
‘cars for the rich,’’ but not in cars at two 
thousand dollars. 

Cars of this Enger kind do not ‘‘happen’”’ 
—they are invariably reproductions. 

Mr. Enger (who is a manufacturer of un- 
limited means) gave me this explanation of 
his method in building his 40. 

**For several years I have owned a car 
that is known the world over as being one 
of the five best cars manufactured—either 
American or Foreign. The car is as fine a 
piece of mechanism as it is possible to build 
when no thought of cost is considered. 
Two years ago it occurred to me that if it 
were possible—at a nominal cost—to dupli- 
cate my car minus the /uxuries that are 
ewholly unnecessary, the car would meet an 
immense demand from those who want the 


Just Get Oil and Gaustieniid Start Poe ee eee 


Some Inside Facts 
about the Enger 40 


That the Prospective Auto- 
mobile Buyer ought to know 
By H. C. George 


HE reader may or may not know that there are two distinct methods of building an auto- 
One is to construct it without reference to any other car—the sole aim b* ¢g to 
build according to certain price (rather than high-efficiency) specifications. 


This is an 


It sometimes produces a car that is worth what is asked for it. It 


The other method is to build according to a definite pattern—to model after a selected car of 
This method is by no means an easy one, as it involves securing only the highest 
grade of material—some of which is not used at a// in cars of no required standard of merit. 


vital working parts of the dest cars, but 

who are willing to sacrifice the luxurious 

and costly extras.”’ 

**The Enger 40 is the result.’’ 

This statement explains many of the fea- 
tures of the Enger car and is the best possible 
guarantee of its high quality. 

It explains the size of the car; 

It explains its style; 

It explains its rich upholstering ; 

It explains its easy-riding quality ; 

It explains the guietness and power of the 
engine ; 

And it explains the exceptional finish that is 
readily noticeable to a trained eye. 

This car is obviously intended for those 
looking for genuine quality and refinement— 

For those who would much prefer to pay 
$4000 or $5000 but who are not ready to do so, 
and who want the nearest possible approach, at 
moderate cost, to cars selling at these prices. 

In order that you, as a prospective automo- 
bile buyer, may get a more definite idea of this 
built-to-model car, and know wy you ought 
to buy it in preference to other makes, I am 
preparing a pamphlet entitled **Seven reasons 
why you should buy an ‘Enger 40.”*” (Ask 
for ‘pamphlet A”* for short.) This pamphlet 
goes into detail about the car and tells you 

what you want to know. 

It gives illustrations of the 
working parts of the car, as 
wellas detailed specifications. 
You ought to get a 
copy of it 
no matter 
what car 
) you buy. 

Drop the 
Company 
a line (a 
postal will! 
do) while 
you have 
it on your 
mind. Ad- 


dress 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 





LIVER UPSET? Try 
Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


Avoid Unscrupulous Druggists 


Enger Motor Car Company, 
! 














== professional ola. a pom eres the con. 
Jfolcees of mional peop nds RP our First Farm 
gages, both the ptincipel and interest being 
collected by us and t proanp tly remitted to them. 
Write for booklet 


LANDER & CO., Grand Forks,N.D. § 
". Micnespelis, Minn. 





send for this book 





Before you buy a _ vehicle of any kind 





Get ate a Bie “1910” 

Mvte Bock of VE It isthe largest, most 
} complete, vehicle and 

harness. ro mi ublished 192 pages. 345 illustra- 

tions. Murray sells direct 
Sold on trial. Safe delivery insured. You can’t 3 
Gammenpagd woo (2 2) y afford to buy till you know the rae 
wonderful values we Oller. This catalog is Free. We pay postage. 
THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 364-370 E. 5th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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& Pompeiian 
Bronze 


THE 
Permanent Screen 


Wire Cloth 


Window screens filled with this ma- 
terial will last a lifetime without 
painting or repairs. 

Made of an alloy containing over 90% 
pure copper—it is Weather-proof— 
Climate-proof —Rust-proof and 
Wear-proof. 


The color of Pompeiian Bronze 
is permanent. It is peculiar to the 
material—not a coating. 


The value of this material for use in 
sea shore and lake side cottages 
cannot be over-estimated. 


If you are going to build, or re- 
screen, speci 


Pompeiian Bronze 


Ask your dealer for Pompeiian 
Bronze. Specify and insist on it for 
all the screens you order. All sizes of 
mesh, all weights. Most Hardware 
Dealers have it. If yours hasn't, don’t 
take any other. Write our nearest branch. 
We'll supply you direct and guarantee a 
satisfactory purchase. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
Factory, CLINTON, MASS. 
New York Chicago 








Boston San Francisco 
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Steel Fishin 


Going Fishing? Try a« 


Rods 


“BRISTOL.” 
Expert anglers everywhere acknowledge its superiority. 
*“Mytwo ‘BRISTOL’ Rods are 12 years old but I can’t wear 
them out, ”’saysa New England fisherman. Every““BRISTOL” 
Rod is guaran for 3 years. None genuine without the 
word’ BRISTOL."’ Beautiful new catalog mailed on receipt 
of Se or will be sent FREE including handy fish-hook dis- 
gorger.for the name of your local dealer in fishing tackle. 
Wyeth artcalendar, The Horton Mfg. Co. 
beautiful, 42 Horton 8t., 
Bristol é 








i fiery flames would leap all about, when a 
| mellifluous “‘Gee!”’ would come from my 
| small lookout clinging to the mast lest he 
be tossed bodily over into the fiery sea. . . 
No angler ever had a better boatman; 
| Mexican Joe was in the fight to win. Good 
| judgment, skill, endurance, and underlying 
| love of the sport were his qualifications, and 
| all through the battle he managed the skiff 
in a masterly manner; avoiding the sea, 
easing her over the waves, pushing, backing 
her after the flying fish, and, when oppor- 
tunity offered, forcing the light boat astern 
in order that the angler might gain a little 
What imprest me all the time was 
the strength of the fish, the speed at which 
it was towing them against the sea, and the 
mysterious manner in which the anglers 
éluded me; they seemed to be swallowed 
up by the night the moment they got fifty 
feet away. 

Suddenly, as I was chasing them, or going 
in the direction in which I saw them dis- 
appear, I heard a shout from Pinchot, 
““We've got him alongside!’ The wind 
was blowing the sea high and tossing us 
about, but Joaquin, my plucky lookout and 
engineer (as he really knew how to start the 
engine if it should refuse to go), rose to the 
occasion and let out a shout and cheer, and 
at them we went. Before I knew it, I saw 
Mexican Joe’s back directly under the bow 
and I nearly lifted that eight-horse-power 
engine out of the launch in my attempts to 
back her away. But it was too late. A 
sea tossed me over and the skiff seemed 
suddenly to come at me out of the night. 
I must have put the launch ahead instead of 
astern; perhaps I had her backing and go- 
ing ahead at the same time. 

I did not hit the skiff, but I. disconcerted 
Joe, who cried, ‘‘I’ve lost him!” The gaff 
had slipt or Joe had lost his hold, and 
there was a crashing and bounding, and 
choice talk in Spanish, I think; a medley of 
sounds, with my own shouts to Joaquin, 
anxious to see the fish and in my line of 
vision; and then Pinchot’s voice, “‘I’ve got 
him by the tail!”’ 

So he had, and he held the floundering 
fish with grim desperation until Joe got a 
fresh hold with his gaff and a rope about 
him; as Pinchot told me later, he deter- 
mined to hang on to the swordfish if he 
went overboard. 

My launch gathered sternway, and I 
backed off and came up to leeward and 
watched them take the 180-pound sword- 
fish into the skiff; then Joaquin and I, who 
was much the youngest just then, stood up 
and made the channel ring. After the fish 





‘had been made fast and sure beyond any 
| possibility, I ran alongside and took the 
\fishermen aboard; then we took the skiff 
in tow and swung in toward the black mass 
|on the horizon to the west. It was some 


gleamed up, and we headed for it, the air 


tions, and laughter. 

Launches in Southern California waters 
are obliged by law to carry a large bell, a 
sort of trombone-like instrument, and an- 
other, a near relative of the accordion with 
a dash of flutes and harmonicas in its make- 
up. This nameless instrument of torture 








| 
| 
| 


itime before we picked up the cafion, | 
but suddenly Governor Pardee’s bon‘re | 


full of congratulations, apologies, explana- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


} 
| 




























If you have ever used 

Typewriter Attachments, 

you will appreciate the 

Writing Machine _ that 

does not require them. 
THE NEW MODEL 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


A typewriter such as you use 
every day for your ordinary 
correspondence—only better— 
and also 


A complete Tabulator and Con- 
densed Biller. Handles all size 


without affecting alignment). 
In fact ready, by reason of its practical 
Inbuilt special devices, for any special 
or unusual work you may want of a 
writing machine without a single alter- 
ation or adjustment. Just put in your 
paper and write. 
The L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 
will do all ve work, regular and 
it is bearing throughout. 
A postal card will bring full informs- 
tion. Write for it to-day. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS, TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


(Branches in all Large Cities) 
Head Office For Europe, Asia and Africa 
19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 












A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 

This know does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


Sexology 


by William _H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a » wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. . 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. Illustrated, $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents. 













Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bidg., Phila. Pa. 
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can be worked by the foot, after the plan of | 
a bellows. Thus Mexican Joe had a band, | 


which we promptly put in action, and, | 
victorious, towed the game inshore, landing 
itinduetime. Later we sat about the mess 
table and heard and discust the story. 

There may have been more said about 
some of the great victories and battles of 
history, but that night the Pinchot sword- 
fish held the boards at San Clemente. The 
next morning it was photographed and ex- 
amined, and found to be a perfect specimen, 
nearly ten feet long, that weighed about one 
hundred and eighty pounds; as trim an 
oceanic privateer as could be caught in 
many a day. Its slender sword, rapier- 
like, its under jaw a perfect poniard, its 
large, staring black eyes, the powerful tail 
and big dorsal fitting into a perfect scab- 
bard, its rakish horizontal balancers at the 
tail, the strangely defined black vertical 
stripes about the body, the lead-colored 
remoras clinging to it, all bespoke a pisca- 
torial Dreadnought. 


A TIBETAN TALKS OF EUROPE 


‘““Many explorers have told the world 
what they think of the Tibetan,” remarks 
the New York Sun, ‘‘but what the Tibetan 
thinks of Western civilization is novel.” 
The Paris Bulletin de l’Asie, it would seem, 
is the first to publish the first impressions 
of a wandering Tibetan in Europe. The 
Sun says of this Asiatic gentleman: 


He is Adjub Gumbo, the guide and in- 
terpreter of the French explorer Jaques 
Bacot, who now acts as his translator. 
When M. Bacot returned recently from 
Tibet and the Himalayas Adjub came with 
him after much hesitation. He traveled 
down the Irawaddy River in a vessel that 
‘went faster than the wind, made a noise 
like thunder, and from time to time screamed 
so loudly that it could have been heard 
at a distance of three days’ march.” 

From India Adjub came to Europe in a 
vessel in which there were many English, 
who had to converse with him ‘‘by move- 
ments of the hands and feet’’ and who thus 
made him understand that he was expected 
to wash himself. After some experience of 
“the great wind that makes men ill,” 
Adjub arrived at Marseilles. 

There M. Bacot took him to a church 
where high mass was being sung, and, con- 
vinced that this was a service of thanks- 
giving for his safe arrival, he prostrated 
himself before the altar and his heart was 
filled with ‘‘lightness.’’ He visited another 
church in the higher part of the town, by 
means of an elevator—‘‘by sitting in a 
little house that was lifted to the height 
of a mountain’’ before he could say the 
Tibetan equivalent for Jack Robinson. 

Altogether Marseilles seemed to him 
wonderful. He found there ‘‘as many 
people as in three Tibetan provinces. All 
are rich and there are no poor. All the 
wealth of Tibet could not buy a single 
house in that city. Every meal was a 
sumptuous banquet and before each it was 
the custom to wash the hands. When I 
return to my own*country and say that 
even I, miserable dog that I am, have been 
accustomed to do this, every man will be 
un) clieving and will shut his ears to me.” 

But even the marvels of Marseilles were 
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Learn what a Vacuum Cleaner 
should be, before you buy 
You probably know something 


about the great advantages of vacuum 
cleaning; and how completely it does away with the old- 
fashioned drudgery of sweeping and dusting. But do you 
know what constitutes a perfect vacuum cleaner? Do you 
realize that certain qualities are absolutely necessary in a 
vacuum cleaner before it can do effective and reliable work? 

You cannot have vacuum cleaning at its best with- 
out the Santo Vacuum Cleaner. 


This perfect cleaner combines powerful, continuous suction; 
a large and rapid displacement of air; and a positively-regulated 
motor. ¥.xperience proves that without this complete combina- 
tion, no electric cleaner can give thorough and satisfactory service. 


With its powerful improved diaphragm Its operating cost is only 2 cents an hour. 
pump the Santo draws a// the dust, dirtand _[t runs without vibration and with less noise 
grit from the heaviest carpets, rugs and than the lightest-running sewing machine. 
furnishings of every kind. It is equipped with tools for twenty different 

Such a strong and regular suction is im- uses. It is sold under a written guaranty 
possible with the ordinary fan equipment or bond; and will last a lifetime. And it is 
the slow acting cylinder-pump. And weak _ light and portable—easily carried anywhere. 
or irregular suction cleans only in spots or In your home, it will pay for itself by its 
barely below the surface—not much better, saving of time, strength and furnishings; to 
in fact, than ordinary sweeping. say nothing of the increased comfort'and 

The Santo cleans evenly; and through health. You cannot afford to be without it. 
and through—rea/ vacuum cleaning. In your place of business it will cut your 

Every Santo motor is made specially to * cleaning bills in half. Its large capacity 
suit the current on which itis used. Itcan- makes it suitable for use everywhere. 
not overdraw your current nor endanger There is a Santo (electric or 
your wiring. ‘The Santo is endorsed un- hand machine) ata price to suit 
conditionally by the National Board of every purchaser;and sent on 
Insurance Underwriters. trial wherever you live. 


Write for our new booklet ‘‘The Dustless Home,” and learn 


what a vacuum cleaner should be. Better mail the coupon to-day. y 
We want high-grade representatives in every town having day electric current. o yg 
This is a-new and great opportunity. And success de- att conyee | totem 
pends less upon salesmanship than upon earnestness and Pos oe 4 as 
industry. Write for our liberal proposition to agents. AS * ge dod 


by 
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Keller Manufacturing Co., Dept. 2L, Phila. ope pi Mee Mok 
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90-PAGE PLANT BOOK FREE 


Send for our 1910 catalog of hardy perennials, small 
fruits, bs, vines, roses, hedge plants, evergreens, ‘The most up-to-date and complete light- 
ing system on the market. Benutiful 
fixtures for the home. Attractive high 
candle power inverted arcs for stores, 





CORTINA-PHONE. 


ENCLISH - 
ITA 


It enables anyone to learn any language in the easiest. them. Immense variety of forms and species. Exqui* 
simplest, most natural way. The Co 

mbes language study a pleasure and at the same time gives purple, etc. We are in the heart of the cactus coun- 
you a practical 5; ‘ing knowledge. 





CORTIN 





as nothing compared with those that 





shru 
ete. TT’ MONMOUTH NURSERIES 
OVE S Box 130, Little Silver, N. J. 
—— _— halls, etc. Best proposition for 
| hustling agents. Write today for “ 
terms and territory, Catalog free. 
SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
am 276 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 






















































“ The Original Phonographic Method” 
Awarded Medals—Chicago 1893, Buffalo 1901 

GERMAN -: FRENCH 
LIAN - SPANISH 


75c Cactus for 28c 


= Easiest of all fi to ’ 
Grow Cacti Poactrs ot out; you can‘s kill 





rtinaphone Method site flowers, 1 to 5 inches wide, in scarlet, yellow, 


try, and ship the strongest plants only. Mote these 


IDEAL HOME STUDY METHOD Special Introductory Offers—this rare 

Cactus (Ec. dasyacanthus), beautifully colored spines, 

Our Ray oy P mee 7 bears exquisite 2 to 8-inch golden feowe. price, TE, 
Method and the Cortina = directions for growing, mailed for 
















courses, also Our easy pay- 
ment plan. 


a Write for it to-day i ie 
=~ , Cortina Academy of ics add free sample of our delicious Mexican Cactus Candy. 


bg Established 1882 : sags 3 
300 Cortina Bldg. THE FRANCIS -E. LESTER COMPANY, Department 032 
APHO N E “4 oo St.,N. ¥. Mesilla Park:-New Mexico - : 
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Eight small ‘Cacti, assorted, all bloomers, prepaid for $1.00 
Send with order names of two flower-growing friends and we will 


FreeCatalog. -‘‘Cacti and How to Grow Them.” Get it today. 
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en-reign’ BA ates 


A combination of Kenreiemean 
proof quality, workmanshi 

value with whichever of these 
meritorious patente 

you prefer. Ken 

. Coats are made:i 








on approval. 


& Ken- -reign Coat 
shape as” long as worn 


| Coat you dae owned 





tylish We : 
‘ou will use 


Ken-reign mo: tha any other: 












PRINT pe; circulars, book, news- 
paper. Press $5. Larger$18. Ro- 
Save money. Print 
Your: others, big profit, All easy, 
rules sent. Write factory for 
Own: catalog, TYPE, paper.&c 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
‘Testimonials from Customers : A merchant writes: 
“TIT never saw a mos press ~ my life before, but 
rinted good circu ar fi rst day.’ A pastor writes: “J 
el lps my church er Young man says: ‘“* I made $12 
evenings in one week.” YOU can do as well, or better. 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


-The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
nang ge 4 Series. ‘‘A marvel of condensed informa- 
tion.” 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible Jeather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 
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Many — sy ag professional 
men and womer, have a the time to 
thoroughly in tm 
securities usually ends = the market. 
By reason of the absolute safety and 
satisfactory income afforded by our 
Secured Certificates, and as their sta- 





bility can easily be ascertained through 
any banker, they appeal especially to 
those whose time does not permit ex- 


haustive investigations. They yield 6% 
per annum Pay le monthly, quarterly, 
or semi-annually, Write for booklet ‘‘F.’’ 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $400,000.00 








HOME GYMNASTICS 
ON LING’S SYSTEM. By Anders Wide, 1.0. 


A series of exercises mostly without apparatus, soc. net. 
by mail, 54c, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


SEND ME $1. 00 


FOR TWO 
FOUR-IN-HAND 
TIES 


with the distinct un- 
derstanding that the ties 
I furnish will not show pin- 
holes or wrinkle up like ordi- 
nary silk ties. If they do I will 
return your money at once. 

I have been studying the tie 
question for a long time and 
have solved the problem. 

My Ties have been on the mar- 
ket for a year and a half now 

and the increasing business 
each month proves that I am 
correct on the Tie question. 

My Ties are made of Silk Pop- 
lin, Cither 2 inches or 1% inches 
wide and 46 inches long, are re- 
versible (double wear), and I 
guarantee them to outwear any 
vad hy high-priced silk or satin 


made. 

‘Made in the following shades: 
Red, Cerise, Old Rose, White, 
Green, Gray, Black, Brown, He- 
liotrope, Light Blue, Medium 
Blue and Dark Blue 

Aregular dealer =" have 
to charge 75c to $1.00 for them in 
selling by his usual methods. 

When you buy from meyounot 
only save money but the annoy- 
apes sncuesnesnneetes same 

time get a high-grade article. 

I will send 2-inch Ties unless 
you specify 14-inch. 

My new Spring Catalogue cov- 
ering my line of Men’s Furnish- 
ing Goods will be sent free on 
application, 

My businessis done direct with 
theconsumer. lemploy nosales- 
men noragents. Imanufacture 
myself or buy in large quanti- 
ties at the manufacturer’s price. 

My motto is high-grade g 
at first cost Tne y and mon 
back every e if customer rf dissatisfied. 




















C. G. CLEMINSHAW, 289 River St., Troy, N. Y. 





awaited himin Paris. There he found that 
on the threshold of each house was a woven 
carpet, on which he was actually encour- 
aged to wipe his boots, and within a little 
room that would carry him ‘with the 
speed of a cry’’ even to the highest floors, 
‘“‘In every room there were little wheels 
that on being turned distributed water, 
light, orheat; everything that was wanted.” 
How this was done he could not imagine, 
but he noticed that in the lower portion of 
each house there was a great fire and water 
in abundance, and that the water came 
from the earth, while the fire had to be 
kindled. 

He was taken to the Louvre store, and 
in purchasing some cloth there he pro- 
duced his Chinese balance for the purpose 
of weighing it, but was assured that this 
was quite unnecessary, as the merchants 
were honest. He was convinced that the 
Parisians must be fabulously rich, because 
they wear so many clothes and that 
they must have profound admiration for 
womankind, because they speak to them 
“with smiling faces and in voices full of 
sweetness.”’ 

He had a vague idea, however, that the 
ladies were not all of them quite admirable. 
He was troubled especially with regard to 
a woman cook, who ‘‘fed him like a dog 
and obviously did not fear God.” ‘‘Were 
it not for this,” Adjub says in summing 
up, ‘‘Paris would be as the Land of the 
South,’’ which is the Tibetan name for 
Paradise. 


A GOWN FOR A SONG 


Amonc the early operatic experiences 
which she is telling about in The New Idea 
Woman’s Magazine (New York), there is 
one which Madame Sembrich recalls with 
peculiar delight. It concerns a little dress- 
maker in Dresden, who literally sold her a 
gown for a song. This is the way the 
singer tells the story: 


I had made my first.appearance and was 
well received. Then word came that I 
wasto appear next as Violettain ‘‘ Traviata.” 
Now in Germany the curious custom ob- 
tains of furnishing costumes to the male 
singers and obliging the women to dress 
themselves. At that stage in my career 
a réle calling for several elaborate evening 
gowns meant a serious drain on my re- 
sources. At the same time I realized that 
appropriate dressing was vitally essential 
to my success. Bravely I began my bar- 
gain-huriting, but the prices were far be- 
yond my fears. I was forced to resign 
myself to do the best I could from my own 
scant wardrobe. But no ingenuity could 
encompass a suitable ball gown for the 
third act. I started’on another round of 
the shops, and good fortune bore me this 
time to a smart-looking little place. The 
proprietress recognized me and was most 
courteous. Just the gown I wanted was 
the first dress she produced. My voice 
trembled as I asked the price. She named 
a figure that put it as effectually beyond 
my reach as the top of Mont Blanc. 

“What can you pay, madame?” she 
asked gently, as she read the disappoint- 
ment in my face. 

Hesitatingly I named a sum less than 
half the price she demanded. 
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“On one condition the gown is yours,” 
she said. 

‘And what is that ?”’ I asked breathlessly. 

‘“‘T have a father who is bedridden,” she 
said. ‘*‘Never was there a greater lover of 
music. Only last night he was fretting be- 
cause he might never hear the little Sem- 
brich, of whom I have told him so much 
since your début here. Come and sing an 
aria for him, and the gown is yours at your 
own price.” 

I kissed her with brimming eyes and the 


bargain was struck. That night, with my; 


husband as accompanist, I went to the 
home of the old gentleman and sang for 
him, not one, but many, arias. That was 
the first and only time I ever got a stage 
gown for a song. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Growing Old Together.—IraTE CrepI- 
tor—‘‘I shall call every week until you 
pay this account!” 

Destor—“ Really. Then there seems 
every probability of our acquaint- 
ance ripening into friendship!’"—London 
Opinion. 





Cash and Credit.—‘‘ Father, what is meant 
by bankruptcy?” 

“Bankruptcy is when you put your 
money in your hip pocket, and let your 
creditors take your coat.”—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 





More Postal Discussion 
Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where postcards accumulate and letters 
decay. —FPuck. 





No Trouble About That.—Pa—‘‘ But, 
young man, do you think you can make 
my little girl happy?” 

Suitor—‘‘Do I? Say, I wish you could 
’a seen her when I proposed!’’—Cleveland 
Leader. 


Hardly Time.—‘‘They say that when a 
mountain-climber has a. fall all the sins 
he ever committed flash through his mind. 
Was that the case with you?”’ 

“Oh, no. You see, I fell from a ledge 
only a hundred yards high!’’—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 








The Test.—Prue—‘‘Do you think he 
was sincere when he said he loved you?” 
Dotty—‘‘I’m sure of it. He looked 
too foolish to be making believe.”’ 
—Lippincott’s. 





Truth Will Out.—Huvs (with irritation) 


—‘Why is it that you women insist upon 


having the last word?” 


Wirey (calmly)—‘‘ We don’t. The only 
reason we get it is because we always have 


a dozen arguments left when you stupid 
men are all run out.’’—Boston Transcript. 





L’esprit de l’4ge.—‘‘ Johnny, what are you 


going to do when you grow up?” 
“T’m goin’ ter run away an’ be a pirate.”’ 
“Like Captain Kidd?”’ 
“Shucks, naw! I’m going ter play wit’ 
Pittsburr.’”-—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Adler- Roches- 
ter Clothes are 
designed and 
made by master 
craftsmen. To 
this is due their 
superiority , 
of style, fit and 2 
finish. _ 
The materials 








An Industry Become An Art 


Above are pictured wearers of America’s leading clothes. 
Below, the country’s finest tailoring institution—a plant where the 
industry of good clothes-making has become a fine art. 


The Adler- 
Rochester plant 
is a fresh air and 
+) sunshine in- 
—» stitution—re- 
*, markable for its 
1 splendid equip- 
ment, its ideal 
working condi- 
«i tions. Thus is 





are the choice 
of each season’s best fabrics—the finest weaves 
and the handsomest patterns—the richest, most 
fashionable shades. 


How the Prices Are Possible 


Nor do Adler-Rochester’s cost more than 
other good clothes. $18.00 and upwards are 
the prices. Yet we spend in the making four 
times what some makers spend. ‘The utmost 
in time and skill is afforded every detail. 

Such lavishness is possible only because we 
confine our profit to 6 per cent. And so it is 
that Adler-Rochesters are vastly greater in 
value than most other clothes. 

It will pay you to make the Adler-Rochester 
acquaintance without delay. 
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Send 81. today. _ wanted 











TIONAL STAMPING& ELECTRIC 
STATION U, CHICAGO 











~ inspired the con- 
stant best effort of the experts employed. 
And these conditions are reflected in every 
line, in every inner detail of 


ADLER-ROCHESTER-CLOTHES 


Style Book in Colors—FREE 


Through our Style-Book ‘‘L, *’ you may learn 
what well-dressed men will wear this season. 
Adler-Rochester Grays and Blues and other 
favored colors are beautifully reproduced. 
Yours for a postal card, and of immense in- 
terest. But please prove its facts to yourself. 

Visit the leading merchant in your commu- 
nity—where Adler-Rochester Clothes are sold. 
Try on a suit or overcoat—then judge them. 
For on their actual appearance when worm, 
is based their reputation—America’s leading 
clothes for over 40 years. 


L. ADLER BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 































You are missing half the pleasure of 
outdoor life without one. You may also 
need a good Field Glass in your business. 


(4TCO 
Binoculars 


erable you to see farther, to see 
clearer and to see more of the object 
than any others of equal cost. 

Perplex . $35 up a: $25 
Autocrat $3: $15 up 
Satisfaction Guaranteed — New Glass 
—or Money back, If no loca! dealer, 
m=. write for catalog 23,and order direct 
American Thermo.Ware 

Cc 


16 WarrenSt. 
lew York. 
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The Cause of © 
Tooth Decay 


“Acid Mouth 


The acid is Lactic Acid, 
present in most mouths and 
caused by fermenting food 
particles. It gradually eats 
through the enamel and then 
decay germs soon destroy 
the teeth. 


PEBECco 


TOOTH PASTE 


Overcomes Acid Mouth and cleanses 
the mouth as well. 


Write for Free Trial Tube 


and Acid-Test Papers 





While Pebeco cleanses the teeth, whitens 
them and seeps them white, overcomes soft, 
bleeding gums and maintains the mouth in 
a healthy condition, it also overcomes acidity. 
It is a soft, smooth paste, very pleasant to 
the taste and valuable in overcoming un- 
pleasant breath. 


Pebeco originated in:the hygienic labora- 
tories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, 
Germany, and is sold everywhere in 
large 50c tubes. Full size tube sent post- 
paid, upon receipt of price, if your 
dealer has none. 
As only a small quantity is used at each 
brushing, Pebeco is very economical. For 
Free Trial Tube and Anti-test Papers, ad- 
dress 


Lehn & Fink 
107 William Street, New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Talcum Powder 














LAWN FENCE 


Styles. Sold on trial at 
Ss Baas prices. Save 20 
ustrated 








Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished 
NO. WILLIAMS, INC., Bronze Foundry, 556 
est 27th Street, New York (casters of the Bronze 
Doors Congressional Library, Wash’ nm, Bronze 
zine * American Art in Bronce and leon,” iustraticg 
zine “ American ronze an 
cast bronze memoria’ tablets, free. "a ie 
** Your Architect knows Jno. Williams, Inc.” 


Remembering the Sabbath.—The rever- 
ence for the Sabbath in Scotland some- 
times takes a form one would hardly have 
anticipated. 

An old Highland man once explained to 
an English tourist: 

“They're a pats | set o’ folks here, 
sir, ’deed they are, ‘and I'll give ye an in- 
stance o’t. Last Sabbath, just as the kirk 
was skalin’, there was a drover chap frae 
Dumfries along the road, whistlin’ and 
lookin’ as happy as if it was ta middle o’ 
ta week. Weel, sir, our laads is a God- 
fearing set o’ lads, and they just set upon 
him and almost killed him.’’—Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


March 14.—Theodore Roosevelt arrives at Khar- 
tum and meets his wife and daughter. 

In the British House of Lords, Lord Rosebery 
moves tiiat the body resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to consider reforms of the 
House, and suggests a change in the hereditary 
principle. 


March 15.—The Prince Regent of China issues an 
edict saying that the promised Parliament will 
not be established before 1915. 


March 16.—The Prussian Diet passes the Govern- 
ment’s suffrage bill by a vote of 238 to 168. 


March 17.—Theodore Roosevelt takes leave of his 
companions on the African expedition, and de- 
parts from Khartum for Cairo. 


March 18.—Seven hundred houses are burned and 
seven lives are lost in a fire in Yokohama. 


Domestic 
WaAsHINGTON 


March 1 --Repeeanes James Breck Perkins 
of Rochester, N. Y., dies in Washington. 


March 13.—It is reported that the failure to adjust 
the tariff controversy with Canada is likely to 
lead to a tariff war. 


March 14.—President Taft issues a proclamation 
calling on all citizens to aid the officials in taking 
the census, | 

The Standard Oil Cosapayie appeal against the 
decree of -dissolution ente by a Missouri 
Federal Court is opened in the 
Supreme Court. 


March 15.—-The Administration Railroad Bill is 
introduced in the Senate and is attacked by 
Senator Cummins. 


nited States 


March 16.—A combination of Republican insurgents 
and Democrats in the House overrule Speaker 
Cannon’s decision on a point of order by a vote 
of 163 to 111. 

President Taft leaves Washington for a trip to 
Chicago, Rochester, Albany, New Haven, and 
New York. 


March 17.—Republican insurgents in the House, 
with the aid of the Demorcrats, begin a fight to 
oust Speaker Cannon from the Committee on 


Rules. 
Argument on the constitutionality of the Cor- 
ration Tax begins in the United States Supreme 


ourt. 
GENERAL 


March 12.—Bishop Henry Spellmeyer, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, dies in Atlantic City, N. J. 


March 14.—A fire in Jamestown, N. Y., destroys 
property worth $800,000. 


March 16.—In an address at St. Paul, Minn., before 
_ the State Conservation Congress, Secretary 
Ballinger defends his policy in conservation. 


At Daytona, Fla., Barney Oldfield breaks the 
world’s speed record, for automobiles, covering a 
mile in 274 seconds. 


March 17.—President Taft makes six speeches in 
Chicago, 


March 18.—The President announces at Rochester 
that a tariff agreement has been reached with 
France, and that that nation will be given the 
minimum rates of the Payne Tariff Law. 


Prof. H. V. Hilprecht of the University of Penn- 
sylvania reports the discovery of a fragment of a 
cuneiform tablet dating back to 2100 B. C 
bearing an t of the Noachian flood. 

The threatened strike of the switchmen on the 
Western iailroad systems is averted by an 








agreement in which both sides make concessions. 


MMe 


THE BRUSH 
THAT HOLDS 
ITS BRISTLES 


SOLD INA 
SEALED BOX 
That's the Kleanwell 


séa 

Buy a Kleanwell to- 
day and know what 
real toothbrush satis. 
faction is. 

The Brisco Kleanwell 
seal on the box and 
“Kleanwell" on the 
brush guarantee the 
genuine. 

For Sale E 

Sci tarea 
fend 4e for 


y's 
Kleanwel! 


Brisco’... 


| that the name "Brisco" is on the 


onal buy and you can rest 
assur 


that it is the standard. 

Prices from $1.25 to $5.00 
ALFRED H. SMITH CO. 
84-86 Chambers St., New York 











Can God Be Baffled? 











ERIC WATERHOUSE of 
England, and Prof. WILLIAM 
G. TOUSEY, S.T.D. of 
Tufts College, discuss the logic 
of Universalism under the above 
title in 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


for April—two acute and lively 
articles. 


“The Educated Minister” by 
Rev. Epwarp H. Eppens in 
the same number. 


Per Copy 30¢ Per Year $3.00 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 





(2 Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


P.,"" St. Louis, Mo.—‘* Which of the follow- 
ws g Dee is grammatically correct: ‘Fractional 
loss ses were the rule,’ or ‘Fractional losses was the 
ru ile : 

This sentence illustrates the use of a neuter or 
passive verb between two nominatives, one of which 
is plural and the other, singular. Goold Brown's 
“Grammar of English Grammars” (p. 576) states 
that in such a construction the verb agrees with the 
nominative which precedes it, except when the sen- 
tence is inverted and the proper subject is put after 
the verb by question or by hyperbaton, a figure of 
syntax. According to this ruling, the verb in the 
sentence cited correctly takes the plural form, in 
agreement with the noun “‘losses,’’ which precedes it. 


“D. R.,” Boston, Ont.—The adjective “ lipolytic”’ 
is a new term applied to a recently discovered en- 
zym (a chemical compound of vegetable or animal 
origin that causes fermentation or decomposition). 
“Lipolytic’’ is a combination of two Greek words, 
lipo, fat, and -lytic, a suffix meaning “able to loosen,”’ 
and the term is applied to this particular enzym 
which has properties for the dissolving of fats. 

“O. M.,” Allegheny, Pa.—In such expressions 


as ‘coal- and iron-fields,’ is there a = fn ori: tiled for 
the use of the hyphen after the wor 


Altho the omission of the hyphen following the 
word “coal’’ would not affect the sense in any way, 
it is correct to insert it, as showing the close connec- 
tion between the two nouns ‘coal’ and “field,” 
altho two words intervene. The insertion of the 
hyphen in instances of this kind is the usage of the 
StanparpD Dictionary, and there is ample author- 
ity in support of this practise. It is generally noted 
as a mark of care and exactness. 


“A. D.,” Torney, Tex.—(1) “In regard to the 
sentence, ‘It would have not been an exorbitant sum,’ 
could it be said with equal accuracy, ‘It would not 

e been an exorbitant sum. ig eee © | ), Please explain 
the correct use of the word ‘either. 


(1) The placing of the negative in a sentence is 
largely a matter of choice, serving to mark an em- 
phasis or add to the clearness. Goold Brown's 
“Grammar of English Grammars”’ states that ‘ This 
adverb [not], like every other, should be placed 
where it will sound most agreeably, and best suit 
the sense.” The second construction of the sen- 
tence submitted is more euphonious, and therefore 
preferable. 

(2) The pronoun “‘either"’ is limited in its mean- 
ing to “one of two,” and does not include the idea 
of “both” in its application and use. The adjective, 
however, is not so limited, and may be used in the 
sense of “each of two; both.”” Tennyson illustrates 
this latter meaning of the word in his “Lady of 
Shalott’’: 


“On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye.” 


“C. W. K.," Los Angeles, Cal.—‘' peor, give the 
correct usage of the titles ‘Mr.’ and‘ Esq 


The title “‘ Esquire” does not have the general ap- 
plication and usage in the United States which it has 
in England, it being limited to the members of the 
legal profession. Its correct position is immediately 
following the name itself. ‘‘Mister” (meaning 
Master) is a title of courtesy prefixt to the name of a 
man, and is the one most generally used. It should 


not be used, however, in combination with any other 
form of address. 


Mary’s Mutton 


Mary had a little lamb, 
But it she could not keep; 
For ere a year had passed away 
It was a great big sheep. 


Then a naughty butcher came, 
ise in the art of sham, 
And next day on his counter 
The sheep again was lamb. 
—Chicago News. 
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following Bond Papers: 
ee ee In all “Eagle A” Papers, the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company’s 
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i CONTRACT BORD 





I» order that you may readily determine the quality —irrespective 
of price—of the Bond, Linen, Ledger and Book Papers you use in 
your business, the American Writing Paper Company will hereafter 
—for your Protection—mark each sheet with the “Eagle A” 
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color and appearance is rigidly 
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Back of this “‘ Eagle A’’ watermark 
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the greatest brains in the paper- 
making industry, and the most 
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COUPON | 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


Made of the best—the highest grade of rags, perfectly pulped and carefully but 
slowly made into the finished sheet—with the utmost. thought and Pride— 
CGyeVPON BOND is typical of all ‘‘Eagle A’’ Papers, representing as it does, 
the highest attainment in the art of paper-making, 


Send for samples of this superb paper in white and colors—show- 
ing printed, lithographed and die-stamped business forms, with 
which we will also send you samples of Berkshire Text and Berk- 
shire Covers—two of the best papers in Book and Booklet work. 


| ee WRITING PAPER CO., 19 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Sur, Procedure 
The only private fastitution of magnitude inthe United 
States for the exclusive be geomet of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign n s. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Retablished thirty-two years. 
For complete information address 
Sanatorium, North Adams, 
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ROFIT and a 


LOSS IN MAN Self-Control =: 


What it costs to rear a boy and what a wreck in dollars By PAUL DUBOIS, M.D., Author of “The 


and cents the drink habit causes, By A.A. Hopkins, Ph.D,| Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders,” etc. 
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Investigating Bonds 


No ordinary investor has the time, the 
money or the experience properly to inves- 
tigate the security upon which any issue of 
bonds is based. Therefore, such an in- 
vestor has to buy on the recommendation 
of an investment firm which has the time, 
the money and the experience to make an 
investigation sufficient to establish to its sat- 
isfaction the safety of the issue. 


This is an important part of our service. 
Weare selling public service, municipal and 
railroad bonds of which we are the owners, 
and which we have bought only upon an 
investigation so thorough and searching that 
we are able to recommend them unqualifiedly 
to our customers. 


Write to-day for circular D-44 describing 
offerings yielding from 4 to 6 per cent. 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. PHILADELPHIA: 1429 Chestnat St. 
CHICAGO: 152 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO: 424 California St. 











Bonds of 


Demonstrated Value 








The rate of income obtainable from 
long-term bonds is measured by the in- 
trinsic value and earning power ofa prop- 
erty. High-grade bonds yield a rela- 
tively low return, conservative investment 
bonds a fairly liberal return, and semi- 
speculative bonds a comparatively high 
return. 

Of these different types, conservative 
investment bonds are best adapted to the 
requirements of the average individual. 
Such bonds, secured upon properties of 
demonstrated value and earning power, 
now can be obtained at prices to yield 
approximately 5%. In our judgment, in 
these days it is practically impossible to 
purchase conservative investment bonds 
having a good market at prices to yield 
in excess of approximately 5%. 

Our Circular No. 454 describes a care- 
fully selected list of conservative invest- 
ment bonds yielding about 5%. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
HEAD OFFICE: NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y.; Boston, Mass. ; 
Chicago, Ill. 
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INVESTMENTS 


THE BOND MARKET 


‘‘A DISTINCT improvement”’ in the bond 
market is noted by The Financial World. 
At the same time, ‘‘there has not been any 
sign as yet of institutional buying,” that 
is, by savings-banks, insurance companies, 
or other corporations which invest surplus 
funds in bonds of the first class. These 
institutions seem to be ‘‘in a waiting atti- 
tude.” Several new issues have been 
taken by bankers, but the general public 
has been somewhat indifferent. Bond 
houses dealing in bonds of the best in- 
vestment class ‘‘report that there is 
unquestionably a steady demand for good 
public-utility bonds, corporate bonds of 
small communities, and bonds of good 
industrial corporations.” On the Stock 
Exchange the market for bonds has been 
active and strong. New issues announced 
include $10,000,000 by the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad, $25,000,000 short-term 
notes by the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
$25,000,000 by the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company, and $50,000,000 by the St. Louis 
and San Francisco. Bankers having these 
issues in hand believe that the market 
will absorb them readily. A recent inci- 
dent in the market is recorded as follows 
by the New York Evening Post: 

‘‘Many bonds have to be several times 
sold before they will stay sold. Two im- 
portant bond syndicates that were formed 
to buy and merchandise $60,000,000 odd 
of stuff for one of the Southern roads ex- 
pired a few days ago. One had sold 65 
per cent. of its stuff and the other had sold 
none. The unsold bonds were distributed 
among the underwriting subscribers, whose 
further participation in the business of 
underwriting is by just so much restricted. 
But these bonds, in the first instance, were 
all actually sold. The railroad got the 
money, tho at a considerable discount. 
Then, for a while, they were suspended 
in the possession of the syndicates. Now 
they have passed into the hands of indi- 
vidual dealers, whose problem it is to sell 
them where they will stay sold.” 

Another writer (in the New York Times) 
declares that bankers who are offering 
new issues of bonds ‘‘continue to report 
excellent demand for them among in- 
vestors, including institutions as well as 
individuals.” The demand for new issues 
“‘is for the most part better than the de- 
mand for equally good bonds of old out- 
standing issues.’’ Investors—and this is 
said to be particularly true of institutions 
—‘‘will buy bonds of a new issue, thus 
further diversifying their investments, 
when they would not buy an additional 
block of‘ an issue already represented in 
their list of investments.’”’ The hope is 
indulged that ‘‘bonds taken at the orig- 
inal subscription price will show a quicker 
increase in market value than bonds of 
older issues purchased in the open market.” 
This hope is not always realized, but it 
exists, nevertheless. 


GOOD AND BAD IRRIGATION BONDS 

Perhaps the newest topic of discussion 
in the bond market (at least as reflected 
in the financial weeklies and monthlies), 
lis the activity in irrigation bonds. These 








AND FINANCE _ 


bonds have become especially attractive 
to investors who have found their incomes 
from other bonds bearing lower rates of 
interest insufficient to maintain them in 
a period of high prices for commodities, 
This fact has been cited as a potent reason 
for the decline in price of many 4-per-cent. 
bonds of the first class. Frank M. Huston, 
writing on this subject in The Rand-McNally 
Bankers’ Monthly, notes that, in the Central 
West, tremendous interest has grown up 
in irrigation projects, in the midst of which 
investors ‘‘have shown less discrimination 
than usual toward these new securities.” 
He points out certain questions affecting 
their ultimate value, which every investor 
should inquire into carefully. Something 
more than the information that is con- 
tained in bond circulars should be obtained 
by investors. A primary question to be 
asked is, What would be the fate of the 
bondholder if, for any reason, the irriga- 
tion company should be forced into the 
hands of a receiver? While many bonds 
of this class are perfectly good and will be 
paid at maturity, yet there are some com- 
panies which no doubt will default. The 
ultimate possibility of failure on the part 
of a company in its work of reclaiming 
land according to its contract, is what the 
bondholder should inquire into. The ac- 
tual title of the company to the property 
should also be a question for investigation. 
Not very long ago a writer in The Irrigation 
Age published a ‘“‘caution to buyers of 
irrigation bonds,’’ in which he said: 

‘It would be impossible to conceive that 
every irrigation project in this western 
country would be a success. As in all 
business ventures, experience has proved 
that there must be a certain percentage of 
failures. There is also a tendency when 
a certain line of investment is proving 
attractive to investors for the less responsi- 
ble and promotional institutions to take 
advantage of the public sentiment as a 
whole, and often securities will be brought 
to the public that are weak and do not even 
merit attention. In fact, the older and 
better-known institutions throughout the 
country are flooded to-day with unfeasible: 
irrigation projects. 

‘“And so the investor must look to his 
investment along this line as in every other 
line, and the questions that he must ask 
are the following, and if each of these 
questions is not well answered he will do: 
well to let the security question alone. 

‘‘y, Is the water-supply ample? 

‘*2, What is the effect of water on the: 


land? ; 

‘*3, Where is the land located? Has it: 
a market for its crops? What are the rail- 
road facilities? 

‘4. Is the land already sold and owned 
by the people who will farm it, or is it sub- 
ject to future colonization? ‘ 

‘*s. What is the character, reputation, 
and experience of the banking-institution. 
offering the bonds?”’ 

Another writer, Montgomery Rollins, 
has contributed to Success Magazine an 
article on the ‘‘pitfalls of irrigation securi- 
ties.” The Financial World takes issue 
with him as having indulged in ‘‘indis- 
criminate criticism.” ‘‘There are good 
irrigation bonds,” it says, “‘and there are 
bad ones.” It is the duty of a financial 


authority to point out the bad ones. 
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“and not cast a spell of doubt upon all.” 
The interest allowed on these bonds, which 
is 6 per cent., is not a high one for the 
far West, but rather, in that section, a cus- 
tomary rate. The writer says further: 

‘‘Trrigated land will work out as well as, 
and experience has proved sometimes better 
than. any land in fertile agricultural belts, 
provided it is not inflated in value, pro- 
vided a su Uicient cha oripps ay A can be de- 
pended upon, provided the dams, canals, 
and laterals are substantially constructed, 
so as not to become impaired or fill up, and, 
finally, provided settlers of the right kind 
are found for the land. 

‘‘These essential factors should be be- 
hind all irrigation bonds, and then they 
may properly be considered as attractive 
investments for those who are forced to 
look for a high-income-yielding security. 

‘Investors, of course, must depend upon 
the integrity of the banker offering these 
bonds and that he has provided that the 
mortgage behind the bonds has been so 
carefully drawn as to protect them.” 

Irrigation bonds come in several classes, 
some having the prestige that govern- 
ment supervision of the work secures, 
others the authority of municipalities, 
while still others represent purely private 
enterprise. In the bond market, they are 
all classed as ‘‘construction propositions.”’ 
The majority of them offer the investor 
not only a higher rate of interest than he 
can get from other bonds, but fair security 
besides. At the same time there is room 
‘for much discrimination.”” Not so very 
long ago a conservative investor ‘‘ regarded 
with suspicion any bond that would yield 
over 44 per cent. When he went up to 
5 per cent. he was sacrificing security for 
interest.’’ Something over 5 per cent. is 
demanded now—even 6 per cent. 


THE LOW PRICE OF CONSCLS 


British conso!s during the week ending 
March 12 were quoted in London at 81,;, 
the lowest price they had reached since 
August, 1907 (the eve of our panic), when 
the lower record of 80% was made. A 
writer in the New York Evening Post has 
found that, with this exception, the price 
in the week ending March 12, ‘‘ was ac- 
tually the lowest in sixty-two years’’— 
that is, since 1848, when, under the influ- 
ence of the revolutionary movement which 
was then sweeping over Europe, consols 
sold down to 80. England at that time 
was further disturbed by the once famous 
Chartist Movement for a reform of the 
Constitution, and still further by an issue 
of £11,000,000 of new consols with which 
to provide the means for purchasing food 
for starving Irish peasants. When it is 
set forth that the price in the week ending 
March 12 was the lowest, with one ex- 
ception, recorded in sixty-two years, it is 
to be remembered that that period em- 
braces the Crimean and Transvaal wars. 
In the former the low level was 854; and 
in the latter only gr. 

If we go back of 1848, it will be found that 
consols had not for seventeen years reached 
a level as low as the one recorded for 
the week ending March 18, 1910. Dur- 
ing the most of that period the price was 
above go. It was in 1831 that a lower 
record than 817; was made. That was 
the year of the Reform Movement. The 











How We Select Our 6% 








Reclamation Bonds 





Our experience with Reclamation bonds 
covers 16 years. During that time we have 
bought and sold 78 separate issues of Drainage 
and Irrigation bonds. All have been secured 
by first liens on good farm land, and no inves- 
tor has lost a dollar through default in interest 
or principal. 


We are the largest purchasers of Reclamation 
bonds, and thousands of bond buyers place con- 
fidence in our selections. As a result we are 
constantly offered the pick of many projects. 
Thus we are able to select for our customers 
the cream of these securities. 


Our Competent Staff 





We employ in our investigations engineers 
and attorneys of national repute, and of wide 
experience in reclamation projects. Certified 
copies of their reports and opinions are supplied 
to our customers. 


The Vice-President of our Company almost 
constantly travels in sections where land is re- 
claimed. ‘Thus we keep in close touch with 
the best undertakings. 


We buy no issue of Reclamation bonds until 
all officers of our Company, and all engineers 
and attorneys employed in the matter, unani- 
mously agree on the safety of the bonds in 
question. 


The Exact Data 


In irrigation projects water supply is now de- 
termined by Government records covering a 
number of years. Government surveys show 
the area drained by the streams in question. 
Government records tell the minimum rainfall. 





When fertility is in question, soils are easily 
analyzed. We may know their constituents, 
and the size and kind of crops they will raise. 


Naturally, men don’t reclaim land that isn’t 
remarkably fertile. These lands on the average 
are the most productive farm lands in America. 


And the question of crop failure is practically 
eliminated by the control of water supply. 


There are few undertakings where the secur- 
ity of a lien can be more exactly determined’ 
than in reclamation projects rightly investigated. 
The Government itself is spending many mil- 
lions of dollars on such projects, depending: 
solely on the land for repayment. 


Farm Lien Security 





Reclamation bonds are secured by first liens. 
on good farm land. In irrigation projects the 
liens are given by land owners in payment for 
water rights. ‘The bonded indebtedness rarely 
exceeds one-fourth the land’s value. As the 
liens are paid off in annual installments the se- 
curity increases each year. 


The bonds are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property in which the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds are invested. Thus we com- 
bine corporate responsibility and management 
with farm lien security. 


Some Reclamation bonds are issued by organ- 
ized districts, so the bonds become tax liens. 
Some are ‘‘ Carey Act *’ bonds, where the State 
supervises the project. 


All are serial bonds, so the indebtedness is: 
rapidly reduced. One may get these bonds. 
maturing all the way from one to twenty years. 
The denominations are $100, $500 and $1,000- 
The interest rate is 6 per cent. 


These bonds have become the 1ncst popular 
bonds that we handle. In our estimation it is 
hard to conceive of any more inviting security. 


Ask For Information 


Reclamation bonds combine safety with fair 
interest rate. They appeal to all investors, 
small and large. Please ask us to send you a 
new book of facts which we now have in prepa- 
ration. Cut out this coupon Jest you forget. 








New York 


Name — oe 











dye ENiver be: 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 
Boston 


Send me your new book on Reclamation Bonds. 


City ares mang 77" 





San Francisco 

















Close a Sale 
Address a Board Meeting 
Make a Political Speech 








Develop your “POWER AND PERSONALITY”’ 


The man who can speak with ease and confidence WINS. 


Send to-day for Grenville Kleiser’s new book, ““‘ HOW TO DEVELOP POWER 
AND PERSONALITY.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, _ :: 


He can 


Deliver an After Dinner Speech 
Propose a Toast 
Tell a Story Entertainingly 


New York 
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on WY 
The Selection of Your 


Investment Banker 





‘@ Choose your investment banker as you would 

your lawyer or your doctor. Reputation, skill, the 

ience comes from years of application to 

Me se faay be justly called a profession—all should 
at your service when you purchase securities. 

‘@ First decide upon a banker or a bond house of 

established integrity—then make your investment 


@ Never in all its business life has this house 
sold a bond that defaulted or upon which 
payment of interest or principal was delayed 
a single day. 

* * 
@ Besides Municipal and Public Utility Bonds we 
offer Irrigation and Water Works Bonds secured by 
ample mortgages on individual properties. Many of 
these bonds are guaranteed by the American Water 
‘Works and Guarantee Company. This company 
controls and operates over forty water works att 
and four irrigation enterprises in different parts of the 
United States. It has a capital and surplus of 
$4,500,000 and guarantees the securities 
only of such properties as it controls and 
operates. 

© a * 
4] The man who wishes to invest a hundred dollars 
is given the same careful service as the large investor ; 
for, with expert advice, he, too, a become a large 
investor. It is the success of its clients, both large 
and small, that has built up the business of this house. 
@ Write for textbook on irrigation from an investor's 
standpoint. Address Dept. F. It will be sent 
apon request. 


J.S. & W. S. KUHN 


(Incorporated) 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


* 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
First Nat. Bank Bldg. Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 

37 Wall Street John Hancock Bldg. 














How to Save $10 
a Week or More 


Are you making more than you spend 
or spending less than you make? 
There is a difference—if only in the 
point of view. In either case, you must 
decide what to do with the balance. 


Save 
Spend Speculate 


Which ? 
If you want to save, there is informa- 
tion of value to you in our free booklet, 
“The Safe Way to Save.’ 

Send postal for it. 


MLE GUARANTEE 
TRUST Co 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $14,000,000 
176 Broadway, New York 
175 Remsen St., B’kiya 350 Pulton St., Jamaica 











| standpoint.” 
| short of a gross error, which will do more 





price dropt to 74}. Going back to the 
Napoleonic wars, it will be found that 
much lower prices were reached. Enor- 
mous government borrowings were then 
necessary. In the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, the price several times fell 
below 60, and in 1815, when Napoleon 
returned from Elba, the price dropt to 
53%- Not until sixteen years after Water- 
loo did the period of financial recovery 
come to what could be called an end. 
Consols then rose once more above go. 

The writer asks why consols should 
to-day ‘‘be approaching these low records.” 
His answer is: ‘Perhaps because the bor- 
rowings of governments in peace are larger 
now than they used to be in war; perhaps 
because the same kind of political agita- 
tion now prevails in England as those 
which unsettled markets during 1848 and 
1832; perhaps because an era of rapidly 
shifting values has diverted capital, in 
England as with us, from fixt-revenue 
securities into shares with a speculative 
value.” 





THE INCREASE IN A DIVIDEND 


At a recent meeting the directors of the 
New York Central Railroad raised the 
dividend to shareholders from a 5- to a 6- 
per-cent. basis. A writer in the New York 
Evening Post makes this action the subject 
of an article, in which are shown the re- 
sources of the road that made this increase 
possible. A week before the meeting of the 
board, the Lake Shore had declared an 
extra dividend of 6 per cent., which gave 
to the New York Central; as a holder of 
stock in that road, $2,717,000, in cash, 
which is equal to more than 1 percent. on 
the stock capitalization of the New York 
Central. The effect of the declaration of 
an additional dividend by the New York 
Central was to raise the quoted price of 
the stock -from about 123 to 128. This 
increase, however, was followed by a reces- 
sion, going back practically to the old 
quotation. 

The Post says that, for the year 1909, the 
New York Central earned 7} per cent. 
on its stock, but on January 1 of this 
year a new issue of stock, amounting to 
$44,658,000, began to draw dividends. 
On the basis of last year’s earnings, inclu- 
ding the extra Lake Shore dividend, the 
New York Central now shows earnings 
of less than 74 per cent. on its outstand- 
ing $223,290,000 stock. Inasmuch as the 
company is committed to much costly 
improvement work, the writer suggests 
that here is found a ‘‘small margin over 
the increased dividend.” 

A writer in The Financial World takes 
similar ground, but with more emphasis. 
The directors of the road ‘‘must underrate 
the intelligence of shareholders,” it says, 
“if they think this increase will convince any 
of the holders that it is warranted by the 
earnings, the prospects, or from a strategic 
The action was ‘nothing 


harm than good.” If the earnings fully 
warranted the increase, the stock of the 
road ‘‘should be selling around 145 instead 
of 20 pomts below that figure.” The 
writer believes that the New York Central 
is no better able to pay 6 per cent. at this 
time, when so much capital is demanded 
for the great terminals in New York, than 





59 Bon —— 
@, Ten years ago the average investor w 


as 
satisfied if he obtained a return of from 3} to 
4 per cent. on his money, and yet to-day there 
is a growing and insistent demand for invest- 
ment securities yielding from 5 to 6 per cent. 
st 
@ In ten years the cost of living has by 
actual statistics increased nearly fifty per cent ; 
that is to say, the value of gold has depre- 
ciated to such an extent that it now takes a 
dollar and a half to buy as much food or cloth- 
ing as one dollar would formerly purchase. 
fd 
@ To apply these statistics to the investor, 
we will consider the case of a man who 
has fifty thousand dollars invested in four per 
cent. bonds and is therefore annually receiy- 
ing two thousand dollars in interest. When 
he made the investment, two thousand dol- 
lars may have been ample for his needs, but 
two thousand dollars ten years ago was almost 
the exact equivalent of three thousand dollars 
at the present time, and unless our investor 
has been able to increase the amount of his 
capital he often finds himself obliged to re- 
place his four per cent. securities with others 
yielding greater return. 
ad 
@ We own and are offering in lots to suit the 
purchaser a number of railroad, equipment, 
guaranteed irrigation and high-grade industrial 
corporation bonds to net'from 44 to 6 per cent. 
If you are interested in re-investing your 
money so as to obtain a better interest return, 
we should be pleased to have you write to us. 


Send for Investment List No. L-4 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 














Woite fox ahi Book’ 
IT’S FREE 





Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 


(Former Secretary of the United 
States Treasury.) 


The First Mortgage 
Guarantee & Trust Company 


Dept. B, 927-929 Chestnut Street 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


A, 
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Atchison is safe to pay 10 per cent., 
Union Pacific 14, Southern Pacific 7, or 


onthe AN UNUSUALLY SOUND 
On the other hand, a writer in The Finan- 

cial Chronicle declares that the dividend 

‘is fully warranted.” This road and its 

tributary companies ‘‘make a marvelous 6% INV E S T M Ly N T 

display of affluence.” The writer dis- 


covers something of a change in the dis- 
tribution of earnings by these roads. 
Formerly it was a practise to pay only 
moderate dividends and devote the re- Security represents an actual cash investment of over twice the 
mainder of the earnings to improvements, bond issue. 


betterments, and additions. The Lake Earnings of the Company absolutely assured by long-time con- 


Shore, for example, for years paid only tracts with reliable manufacturers and shippers. 
7 per cent., altho earning twice that 


amount. That policy seems now to have Management in the hands of men of ability and wide experience. 
been abandoned, inasmuch as the same Stockholders have nearly a million and a quarter dollars in- 


consisting of $1,000,000 of First Mortgage Bonds in $500 and $1,000 
denominations. 


need does not exist for such expenditures. vested behind the bonds. 
FURTHER IMPROVEMENT OR A CRISIS Location of Company’ S property ideal for the needs of its 
business. 

- forei itics of th rld’s i : 
Piss. ir ihe NSN zi Petes. 23 The bonds mature annually in from three to fourteen years and constitute 
esteemed more highly, than Leroy-Beaulieu an investment of the very highest character. 
of the Economiste Francais. He, with other ||} Ask for Circular No. 686R 


foreign writers, took the view last autumn 


that optimists in this country were over- Pp b * 

estimating the extent of our industrial Ca oO ° e 0. 
recovery. Neither he nor other writers 

gave much weight to American statements (ESTABLISHED 1865) 


that the administration at Washington 181 La Salle Street : CHICAGO 


was responsible for the February decline (40) 
in prices. Almost without exception, they 
have believed that the decline was due to 
the unwarranted advances in the last Rider Agents .Wanted 
quarter of last year. In other words, we in each town Ofer, 


W bicycle. W% 
had to pay for excesses then committed. ~h e Am er i can a atone pind 
‘oaster- 


It is the belief of these observers that the * Colonial Handbook 
state of the country will really be im- This vest-pocket encyclopedia is chuck 


proved economically because of this a re i iacesind. 


our island possessions. It aparenay and- 
check to an unwarranted advance. Leroy- || book of pesnesanr +g useful facts and figures, his- 
Beaulieu, in a _ recent article, said the 


t 1, cal, and political, and covers a 
very vimporantchapterof onr national history. By 

troubles here ought not to have worried AMPBELL-COPELAN 

any one except the speculators. He believes | | 


D. 16mo, cloth, Soc. 
vanes & WAGHALLS COM PARY, New York 
: : ‘ , tal Qoflen, Wott 
that the serious business affairs of this MEAD fated aa eta Chicago 
country have improved already. The situ- 


ation as a whole “‘is a reassuring one.’ | OUR REAL ESTATE TITLE BONDS GUARANTEE 


ere %piusl/ 


OF ALL EXCESS PROFITS 


These Title Bonds represent pro rata ownership in this centrally located 


business property in SE ATTLE 


including both the lot (6,480 square feet) and the building, a reinforced concrete, 
“Class A’’ mercantile structure now in course of construction and of which the 
above is a perspective, this issue being limited to the actual cost of the property, 
and not to exceed $275,000. 

re d The property is Our at The Company's sole 
Unincumbe clear of debt and P rofit profit is one-half of the 
is made secure to the bondholders by a a a apy of the 6% 
a duly recorded Deed of Trust, which  8¥@ranteed, which fact is an assurance 
sty protects their rights and provides to investors, chat we have selaeted a 


ro that will earn more than th 
that no mortgage or other incum- paras be six per cent. = 


. When the propert 
@ property either by the bondholders Redemption ; is sold the ten car 


ery the Com is redeemed, and sole right to sell is re- 
x; hay ia served to the bondhold Den. 

The Company’s capital mina oe, or any mul- 

' Guarantee stock, $100,000 is paid Deno: tions {; ple. Coupons 


: attached payable andy, dividends 
up and stands behind the 6% g _ accruing from date of investment. 
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‘‘Americans have the habit of going at 
too fast a pace; they have probably pushed 
up too far or too early certain stocks; 
trouble results, but trouble which is limited 
and seemingly temporary. Even in the 
matter of the nervousness over the struggle 
of the executive power against the trusts, 
President Taft is conducting the matter 
with more moderation than his predecessor. 
The country is financially on firmer ground 
to-day, an iy whether or not fyrther wide 
fluctuations are to be anticipated, nothing 
like industrial débdcle is to be feared. The 
crisis of 1907, while doubtless leaving the 
financial organism a little delicate and 
susceptible, seems in actual fact to have 
been surmounted.’ 








In contrast with these views is found 
Edmund Théry, a French economist well 
known to students of finance in this country. 
He has published in his journal, L’ Econ- 
omiste Européen, a review of the past 
year, in which he advanced a suggestion 
that the world is approaching another finan- 
cial crisis of some magnitude. He writes, SEATTLE—A WONDER 
however, not of this country specifically, nn tell! Population in 1900, pis Sa 1909, 309,375. Building permits in 1909, $19,044,355.00, ranking sixth 


but of th id i fet rdi ited States. Other statistics correspon 
ut of the world in general. CCORES. Invest i in these Bonds Your principal will be absolutely safe, "ge income certain, and both will continually in- 
crease. 


ee 


to a translation printed in the New York Within another decade, this city wll double in population; our plan enables 
Ti b ‘ = to share in both the increased rentals and enhancement in value of the bee erty certain to result in cousequence of 
imes, Ne Says: this increase in population. Send your order now, putting your money at work without delay. Write for Folder “C.” 





“The new securities floated in. Europe American Cities Realty Corporation 312-318 Leary Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Write For Our List Of 


6% Tax Bonds 


Not Dependent 


sonal ability, or even u 

Taxes levied and collected by counties, under state 
laws, for permanent public improvements. We rec- 
ommend: 


Woodruff County, Ark. 
Levee Dist., 6%, $1,000 Bonds 


District contains about 60,000 acres of productive 
cotton land valued at $1,250,000, with a total debt of 
160,000. Various maturities—prices to yield 53% 
interest. 


Calhoun County, lowa 
Drainage, 6%, $500 Bonds 


District contains 4,120 acres of high-class and improv- 
ed farm lands worth $200,000, with a total debt of $12,600. 


These bonds are tax exempt in Iowa and legal in- 
vestments for Iowa Savings Banks. Various matur- 
ities—price to yield 53% interest. 
Bowie County, Texas (Di- 
visional Improvement) 44% 


$1,000 Bonds 


upon the success of any 
enterprise, upon per- 


Actual: Matias’ 05 0 > Be 3 ,000,000 
Assessed Value . . . .« ,008, 136 
Total debt, thisissue .. . 250,000 


Population, 15,000. Thecity of Texarkana: and 320 
uare miles of rich farming land is included. 
rice 99 and interest. 


47% Municipal Bonds 


$250,000 City of Chicago, 4%, price 100 and interest 
$200,000 City of Milwaukee, 4%, price 100 and interest. 


THE RICH SOUTHWEST 


brings us many choice issues, often small, but always 
gilt edge, for we buy only after the most painstaking 
investigation. 

We also offer Corporation Bonds and high-class 
securities to suit every careful investor from the $100 
Saver to the largest Bank or Insurance Co., on the 
most favorable terms. No losses in our 21 years of 
business, which now covers 4ostates. Let us add your 
name to our mailing list. Write to-day. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


224 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 394 Home Insurance Bldg. 


St. Louis, Me. Chicago, Ill. 
. Address either office. 








The Specialists in 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


will buy or sell for you quantities less 
than 100 shares for cash or on margin. 

We trade in as low as | share for cash 
delivering promptly certificates bought 
and remitting promptly for certificates sold. 
We trade in as low as 10 shares on 
margin. The deposit we require is such 
as conservatism demands; the interest we 
charge is at fair rates. 


Send for “Odd Lot Circular 44.” 


John Muir & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway, New York . 
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during 1908 and 1909, either for the 
account of the Old World or for America, 
Asia, Australia, and Africa, and which rep- 
resent a nominal capital of at least five bil- 
lion dollars, have been easily absorbed by 
the savings of Europe, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the visible stock of gold in 


| Europe at the end of 1909 was sensibly 
n honesty, but payable from | 


greater than it was at the end of 1907. 


| But one should not be deceived by this fact; 


the abnormal increase in securities or 
manufactured products is a move toward 
overproduction and threatens quickly to 
surpass the absorptive powers of new sa- 
vings or the real needs of consumption. 

In this fashion is attained the inflation 
which leads inevitably to the periodical 
crisis. The condition of economic and finan- 
cial activity marking so happily the open- 
ing of the year rg1o is not yet one of 
inflation, and it is probable that we shall 
have to set down in our inventory on June 
30, next, higher prices than those at the end 
of December, 1909, in all departments of 
the market. But what shall be the limit 
of the advance, and at what moment the 
course of prices will change its direction, it 
is impossible to tell in advance, because the 
arrival, more or less rapid, at the culmina- 
ting point depends very largely upon the 
abnormality of the advance, the amount of 
overproduction, and happenings of a polit- 
ical or international character, which can- 
not be foreseen. The law of the periodic- 
ity of crises being clearly established, the 
science of speculation calls for great pru- 
dence in a period of inflation and great 
courage in a period of depression.” 

Meanwhile, The Review of Reviews, com- 
menting on the fall in prices in Febru- 
ary, remarks that observers of the market, 
who ‘‘dug down to underlying facts, found 
them pretty solid.” The writer says con- 
ditions are far different from what they 
were a few years ago when an eminent 


' American financier and a famous French 


economist ‘‘predicted the troubles of -1907 
with such extraordinary accuracy.”” Here 
are some of the differences: 

‘‘Just preceding the 1907 decline in 
everything, the representative American 
banks had loaned, against every $100 that 
the public had deposited in them, no less 


than $106. At the — time they are 
loaning only $98. They are on the safe 
side. 

“Again: In the autumn of 1906 the 


banks, against every $100 of loans (repre- 
sented by pieces of paper bearing business 
men’s signatures, often without ‘quick’ se- 
curity), could show ‘specie’—gold and 
silver—only to the amount of $16. Now 
they can show more than $22. 

‘Then there was reckless endless-chaining 
of banks by speculators like Morse, Heinze, 
and Thomas. It is not believed that any 
group as daring has yet taken the place of 
those eliminated figures. 

“Business is not going as fast. By that 
very fact there is less drain on credit; nor 


|has slackening yet reached a point where 
| careful students can foresee any lowering 


of the pzeSent dividends paid by the strong 
railroads and manufacturing companies.’ 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


Dun’s Review, at the beginning of the 
year, found that reports of trade were 
to some extent in conflict. Doubt existed 
‘fas to whether the disturbance in the fi- 
nancial markets had any relation to future 
business prosperity.’”’ While speculative 
prices indicated reaction, there was as yet 
“no reflection of this in the more im- 
portant statistics by which. industrial and 


THIS 
Investment Authority 
Will Interest You 


“Financial Facts” is the title of a new in- 
vestment manual which we have recently pre- 
pared for the benefit of our investors, 

We know that this book will interest you, 
as an investor who wants to know more about 
the science of investment and how to choose 
in accord with your particular needs. 

Here you will find the bald, uncolored facts 
about an exceptional class of First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds 

These bonds offer an unusual opportunity 
to the conservative investor to secure the lar- 
gest rate of income consistent with safety. 

These bonds are safe both as to principal 
one interest, with a satisfactory interest re- 

urn. 

This most interesting book has been pre- 

ared by one eminently qualified for this work. 
r. Cameron is a recognized authority on the 
uestion of investment. He is well known to 
e bankers of the United States, having been 
prominently identified with the founding and 
upbuilding of two of Chicago’s leading banks. 

Your copy of this most interesting book is 
now ready. Send for it today. 





Cameron & Company 
801 First National Bank Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 








The Ever Ready 


BLAISDELL 


Paper Pencil Z 


eliminates knives, di 


rt, nd 
waste. All grades of lead, all colors 
of crayon. 


To sharpen, nick the paper and pull. 


Any Two Pencils Sent Postpaid 
Onreceipt of ten cents we will mail two best’ 
quality pencils, lead, crayon, photo, china 
marking, etc. State color or purpose used for. 
THE BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL Co., 
4409 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Facts About 


6X 


North Dakota 
Farm Mortgages 


Every investor, small or large, should inform him- 
self on North Dakota Farm Mortgages. 

These mortgages are secured by farms of utmest 
fertility in, a rich and growing country where values 
have trebled in a few years. Theiucome is very liberal. 
It is the utmost that an investment of this cegrec of 
safety can pay. It is 6%, almost twice that paid by 
eastern invesiments of the same sccurity. 

This type of investment is safe. I have handled over 
$1,500.000, and never has a cent been lost to investors. 

have wri:ten a book based on my 27 years’ experi- 
ence. It gives the facts about these farm mortgages. 

My book explains why western investments of this 
degrce of safety pay so ]:beral a rate of income. 

d this coupon to-day. (4) 
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mercantile activities are indicated.’’ One 
of the best signs of activity was found in 
bank clearings which have recently been 
14.6 per cent. larger than last year, and 
17.4 per cent, larger than in 1906. These 
figures were for the country outside of New 
York. In New York the gain was even 
greater, being, for the two years, 29.8 per 
cent. and 29.3 per cent., respectively. In 
railroad earnings there was also an increase, 
the figures being 13.5 per cent. 

In certain trades and localities, there 
were, however, ‘‘clear evidences of some 
check to business, activity.”” The chief 
ground apparently was ‘‘some impairment 
of confidence as a result of the unsettle- 
ment of the security: markets.’’ Fears 
existed that unfavorable. developments 
might occur elsewhere. In the pig-iron 
market dulness increased, and in the dry- 
goods market ‘‘actual business is too con- 
servative to be altogether satisfactory.” 
In the Northwest trade was declared to be 
very active, and the outlook promising, 
but ‘‘advices from other cities are rather 
disappointing.” An appearance of un- 
certainty, due to a waiting situation, 
therefore existed in domestic trade. Wri- 
ting several weeks later the reviewer of the 
week. in Dun’s found conditions much 
better: 


‘‘Making due allowance for the effect 
of the severe weather in certain parts of 
the country, for the influence upon finan- 
cial confidence of political uncertainties, 
and for the consequences of speculative 
reaction, it appears that the velume of 
trade continues very large, and the outlook 
for the spring is in no small degree better 
than it was two weeks ago:. The reports 
from the iron and steel trade are on the 


whole satisfactory, an improving demand | 


by the railroads contributing, among other 
things, to a better feeling. In the dry- 
goods trade jobbers are doing a business, 
ranging, in different sections of the country, 
from 20 per cent. below normal to to per 
cent. above normal. The railroads are 
not only buying more freely of necessary 
supplies, but their traffic during the first 
two weeks of February increased 15.1 per 
cent. One leading line, however, has re- 
duced its hours of labor atitsshops. Bank 
clearings in New York, owing to the specu- 
lative inactivity which has succeeded to 
the recent period of liquidation, show some 
falling off, but outside of New York there 
are gains for the month of 19.8 per cent. 
over 1909 and 5 per cent. over 1906. It 
is too early as yet to obtain a definite esti- 
mate upon the crop outlook. The heavy 
fall of snow in many parts of the country 
is considered favorable for the crops, yet 
there are.some reports of injury to the 
winter-wheat crop. Advices from the 
principal cities show a considerable range 
in character of conditions; yet it is notice- 
able that, while in a number of instances 
trade is described as equal to or above 
the normal of former years, there is no 
report that is absolutely bad. The most 
serious development of the week is the 
street-car strike in Philadelphia, where, 
however, some of the important lines of 
trade are running from three-quarters to 
full capacity. Building-operations in a 
number of cities are reported as opening 
up satisfactorily.”’ 


Of conditions in the iron trade, a cor- 
respondent at Pittsburg of the New York 
Evening Post early in the year noted 
‘lessened activity and large supplies of ma- 
terial in the hands of jobbers and consu- 
ming manufacturers.” At the beginning of 
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Brain Fag and Carking Care 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 





ERVOUS Prospenity is the result of tangled gray mat- 
ter. 9% It’s not the plain work, but the hundred and one 
petty, worrying details that put a man under. And 
most of these details hang around the effort to save— 
™ to provide for that day, and having provided, to be 
sure that the purpose in view will actually be achieved. 9 The 
thought, “Suppose—what would they do?” is calculated to make 
most men rather quiet and white for a while. “& Life insurance, by 
doing away with these worries, makes for peace, sound sleep and 
good digestion. By eliminating most of the worries, you live longer, 
and that in itself is worth insuring for. 4 Then if the surface car, ben- 
zine buggy, or aeroplane, gently jogs you into the sweet eternal, why, 
the missus and the boys can capture and kill the sniffing wolf and 
send his pelt to market. “& You'd better make sure of yourself and 
secure assurance by being insured. “@ The man with fifty thousand 
or so on his life carries his chin in, the crown of his head high; and 
his plans pan because he believes in them and in himself. 9 And 
remember this, that the world takes you at the estimate you place 
upon yourself. *& The man whose life is well insured for the benefit 
of his family and business, never sneaks his way through life. “ He 
asks for what he wants and gets it by divine right. 














The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“ Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, President 120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 


recommend some g man—or woman—to us, to represent us there? 


























Bankers 
| 25 Pine St. New York ) 


~ 
Income 


Are you interested in securing 
an assured income of from 5 
to 6% for the next twenty-five 
years? 

We offer only securities of 
a strict investment character 
which we have purchased 
after careful investigation. 

Full particulars will be glad- 
ly furnished on request. 


Qo hite & Go. 


Great opportunities today in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 









4 That squeaky 
hinge, the sticky lock 
the hard-running sewing 
machine, the time-losing ciock, 
the scuffed dining room chairs, thi 
finger-marked piano all need 


FREE 

aa Samplesent immediately on request so 
will know how to use ype g mbricator, 

rm cleaner, polisher and rust preventor. 
Indispensable in any home or office. 
Just a pure oil compound—can in- 


jure nothing—ccntains no acid. 
31N10ILCO wy. ; 4 
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Eleven la 
steel balls— - 
where the 
‘wear comes 


e arm that carries the type 
fhe paper when a key is 
The ball bearing of this 
bar is indestructible and prac- 
tically frictionless. It is rigid, 
making perfect alignment per- 
manent, and yet so nicely ad- 
justed that the lightest touch on 
a key sends the type to the 
paper with unvarying accuracy, 
producing a distinct, clean cut 
Impmint. 
‘The Ball Bearing Type Bar is but one. of 


many vital Smjth Premier advantages. Write 
for complete descriptions. 





‘We manufacture ten different models of billi 
and bookkeeping forms to take care 
all the known up-to-date business systems. 


E SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., INC, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y, Branches Everywhere. 





Cash for Back Numbers of 

The Literary Digest 

For whole numbers 983, 986, 988, 990, 992, 1010, 1028, 

1030 and 1034, and for semi-annual indexes 16, 18, 20, 

24, 26, 27 and 28 returned to us at once, fost-paid, in 

good condition, we will pay five cents per copy, or credit 

the amount on subscription for an equal number of forth- 

coming issues. Funk & WaGNatis Company, 
44-60 E. 23d St, New York City. 








OME CYM- 


NASTICS — Swedish System. 
Apparatus not necessary. Price, 
§ 50 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 


3 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 














January improvement was predicted, but 
on the contrary the demand for products 
declined, and there was a decrease in iron 
production of 26,000 tons. At Pittsburg, 
Washington was blamed for the postpone- 
ment of buying by railroads, althoit wasa 
fact that railroads, in some instances at 
least, had ‘‘contracted for as much material 
as they could finance, or probably required 
for the next six months.”’ 

Good judges now recognize that the 
rapid pace set in September and October 
last year was too fast and could not con- 
tinue. The output of pig iron in the last 
four months of 1909 was on a basis of 
31,500,000 tons per annum—an output the 
country ‘‘could not consume for any length 
of time.”” Opinion was divided as to the 
duration of the January recession. Some 
good observers declared that the demand 
will set in again by the beginning of April, 
but others held that the reaction must 
continue longer. The latter pointed out the 
decline in prices and a limited demand. 


BUYING ODD LOTS 


The panic of 1907, and the relatively 
slight declinesin stocks early in the present 
year, led to unusual activity in the buying 
of odd lots of stocks: In late years, even 
when conditions were normal, or when 
prices were rising,there has been much more 
odd-lot buying than formerly. Several 
housesin Wall Street now make a specialty 
of this kind of buying, whereas formerly 
not more than one or two were engaged in it. 
One of the present houses recentiy put forth 
alittle pamphlet on the subject, which is not 
without interest to the general investing 
public. Elementary the information is, 
however, to any one familiar with Wall- 
Street business. The pamphlet defines 
odd lots as “quantities of stock in less 
than 100 shares, such as one share, five 
shares, ten.shares, or ninety-nine shares.” 
The unit of trading is 100 shares, no official 
quotation being made for a transaction 
involving fewer shares. Odd lots are 
actively dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The pamphlet cites some of 
the advantages they possess as reasons for 
their popularity: 

‘*For one thing, they require less capital 
to carry. A man of moderate means with 
a few hundred dollars’ surplus in his trust 
company can buy stocks outright, or on a 
safe margin, thereby using his money 
profitably and sharing in the prosperity 
of our national industries. Many persons 
accustomed to trading in 1oo-share lots 
are turning to odd lots, not only because of 
the tendency of commission-houses to de- 
mand larger margins, but also because 
of a voluntary determination to operate 
more conservatively. Those who have 
ample means find trading in odd lots con- 
venient as a method of distributing their 
purchases among a number of stocks, 
and as a method of adding to their holdings 
when the market has declined after their 
original purchase, averaging in this way 
the cost. 

“‘In addition to the above reasons, odd 
lots are gaining in popularity with the more 
wide-spread knowledge that they no longer 
involve disadvantages. In late years 
competition among the dealers exists. 
The odd-lot orders on the New York Stock 
Exchange have resulted in as close a mar- 
ket for odd lots as for 100 or 1,000 shares. 
Odd lots of all agtive stocks are now dealt 
in at the ‘bid and offer.’ That is, we can 








The Latest 
Mimeograph 


has an Ink Fountain 
like this 





This new Automatic Fountain 
distributes ink evenly over stencil. 
Saves time inking up and starting. It 
means evenly printed work, done in 
less time. Fountain is locked except 
when ink is desired. 


New No. 76 
Edison 


Saves Time Ss 
Improves Work 


This machine contains improvements which 
place it in a class by itself and make it the 
simplest, most rapid, practical, economical and 
best duplicating machine in existence. 

Better write us today for 
further information 


A. B. Dick Company 


736-7388 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Branch: 15 Murray Street, New York 
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Do You Drink Olive Oil? 


Your health would be better, 
your complexion clearer and 
your digestion perfect if you 
took a tablespoonful of 


Chiris Olive Oil 


pronounced SHERIS 
before or with each meal. 


Physicians of all schools recom- 
mend Chiris Olive Oil because of 
its purity and flavor. It is made from 
the first pressing of selected French 
olives, and bottled in France. 

An interesting leaflet, ‘‘The Medicinal 


Value of Olive Oil,’’ sent free. Add 10 
cents and we mail a trial bottle. 


Where Chiris is not easily obtained 
through dealers we supply direct. Quart 
bottles, $1.25. Gallon Tins, $3.50. 

ent for Antoine 


C. G. EULER, Chiris irasse, France. 
Dept. L, 18 Platt Street, New York 








FOR SALE 
BEAUTIFUL YOUNG COLLIE 


(MALE) 


Sired by J. Ogden Armour’s famous collie. 
Bargain. Address F. C. L., Kenilworth, Ill. 


WHY I AM WHAT.1IAM 


BY FOURTEEN PROMINENT CLERGYMEN 


Eech giving his reasons for his particular religious 
belief. Have youa reason? Are you on the defensive 
when Christian Science or New Thought are discussed ? 
Read our book and be ones. i2mo, 160 
bound, by mail postpaid, 50 cents. Address 


J. S. OGILVIE PUB. CO., 573 Rose Street, New York 
FOR PHYSICIANS 


The Influence of the Mind on the Body 


By Dz. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B, GALLATIN 
valuable and interesting little book. There is 
food for ht in, above, below, and all around every 
line.”"— Medical Counselor, Chi 


Cloth, 50 cents net ; oy sani 84 cont, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


Good for the Gums 


Healthy gums and teeth result 
from the use of the best dentifrice— 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON 


DENTEL CREAM 


You have no idea of its re- 
freshing and invigorating effect 
as a tonic for the gums. 

_ Squeeze a little on the finger- 
tip and rub over the upper part 
of the teeth and gums; first up 
and down, then across. 

Dentists call this “gingival massage,” and 
recommend it to prevent receding gums and 
decay in the “necks” of the teeth. 

Trial Tube sent for 4 Cents 

COLGATE & CO., Dept. Y, 55 John St., New York 
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buy for you an odd lot at the price at 
which t1oo-share lots are offered. e can 
sell for you odd lots at a price at which 1oo- 
share lots are bid for.” 


The circular then proceeds to state what 
are the commission charges, the manner in 
which buying on margin is financed, the 
interest charges, etc., as follows: 


“Our commission charges on odd lots 
are at the same rate as on roo-share lots, 


the required 4 of 1 per cent. of the par value ' 


for buying, and the same for selling, or 
$1.25 each way on ten shares, and for 
other quantities in proportion, with a mini- 
mum charge of $1. We buy as low as 
one share of stock for cash, and when a 
customer does not wish to pay in full for 
his stock, we carry odd lots on margin, in 
quantities of ten shares and upward. 

‘“‘Buying on margin is, briefly, buying 
stock through your broker, who lends you 
the money for payment, holds the stock 
as collateral on the loan, and receives from 
you a cash payment—the margin—sufii- 
cient to protect him from possible depre- 
ciation in the market value of the collateral. 

‘We require a minimum protection of 
ten points on active stocks of low or me- 
dium price; that is, fora deposit of $100 
we will buy and carry for you ten shares; 
for $200 we will carry twenty shares, and 
soon. A rise of five points means a profit 
of $50, less charges, on ten shares of stock 
carried on margin; or a profit of $100 on 
twenty shares. Margin should accompany 
orders, and the required protection must 
be kept good. Ordinarily, however, we 
do not call for additional margin while 
six points’ protection remains. Stop-loss 
orders—orders to sell at the market if a 
certain price is reached on a decline—may 
be entered at any point within two points 
of the exhaustion of the margin. 

‘““We charge interest on the money lent 
you for the purchase of stock on margin 
—on the iteewacs between cost and de- 

sit. Our rate is based on the current 

ank rate; it is 5 per cent. at present. 
All dividends accruing on long stock we 
credit to your account when received from 
the companies. We mail statements 
monthly, or oftener if requested.”’ 


A word of caution should be added here 
for small investors who may contemplate 
the purchase of odd lots on a margin. No 
one should make an investment of this 
kind unless he is prepared to put up a 
large margin. He should also be in the 
way of furnishing at once additional mar- 
gin, provided the stock should decline, 
threatening to ‘‘wipe him out.’’ Odd-lot 
buying being in general for persons of 
moderate means, it has not commonly 
been thought to be a form of investment 
in which such persons could profitably 
or safely indulge ‘‘on a margin.” It 
differs from buying real estate on a margin 
—that is, by giving a mortgage. The 
value of houses does not rise and fall hourly 
onan exchange. Moreover, mortgages are 
placed for long and definite terms—one, 
three, or five years. The house may de- 
cline in value after purchase, but the 
mortgage can not be called until the ex- 
piration of the term for which it was placed 
on the property. In case of a decline in 
the value of the property one usually has 
ample time in which to prepare for a re- 
newal of the mortgage. Renewals, more- 
over, are commonly made at a reduction 
in the amount, reductions being effected 
through savings made during the years the 
mortgage has run. 
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27 Fifth Avenue of a 


Good Investment 


EXPERIENCED business men judge 
the future by the past. That is them 
test. bern! ition off so 
ntials ofa good investment is n 
backed by a long record of “making 
good,” it wins their approval. . 
N continuing the offering of its 6% 
Fr rs Bae be Ane 
onl a pects, but facts aaa = 
5 “na only 
fly Yee proofs;—not only 
promises, but past performances. 
A pee RE 
HO.2 ep beet 


vestors. iod it has 
pence 2d Assets of $1 F536,199.47, 
and a Su: of $1,751,154.38in excess 
of its fix: operating expenses and 
sp sere ce 
the -earning 1 
. soundness of its plan and 
pe “> i “te offers 


to investors not a chanehs but a certainty. 
GHE business behind the Bonds is the 
judicious buying and improvement 
of New York City real estate along the 
lines of the City's greatest growth: 
actual ownership of the best security on 
earth—a business of certain earning power 
that does not hazard the money invested. 
Gus is a rational investment, fitted to 
the needs of the day. aro 
interested in increasing purchasing 
sai of your money through a Just Jn- 
terest — consistent with a 
Safety, ante you ad- 
Fat pred age Cash Availability, 
write for particulars concerning out 67% 
Gold Bonds, issued in two forms: 
6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or 


more, For Income jing, paying 
interest semi by coupons. 


6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 

ho wish to save $25 or 
par iy - For ie e Saving, 
pur by 


The fullest information, including map of New York 


City showinglocation of properties, free, on request. 


\N\ Capital and Surplus, $1,851,154.38 


Fit Founded 1888 Assets, $15,536,199.47 


Room 504, 527 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 




















A CLEAR AND LUCID EXPLANATION OF THE PRIN 


CIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


“WORK-A-DA 


GRAMMAR 


Just the book in which one can get quickly 
what one wants to know in order to speak 


and write good English. 


NALD, L.H.D. 


FUNK & WAQHALLS COMPARY, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.64. 


By J. C. FER- 


NEW YORK 
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SWEEPING 


The Anti-Tuberculosis 
ongress at Washington 
demonstrated that dust is 
one of the greatest vehicles 
of disease. : 
The most eminent rhysi- 
cians in the country recom- 
s-& mend the use of the mod- 
. ern carpet sweeper asa 
sanitary sweeping device. 


The Bis sells 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING is the genuine 
«<arpet sweeper; the kind you have either used 
or heard about for the past thirty-two years. 
Runs easily, noiselessly, and sweeps per- 
fectly; raises no dust, and will ——- your 

work 95%. Made in a variety of beautiful 

finishes. They are sold by alldealers, at 4 
prices from $2.75 to $6.50. A 

Ask for free booklet. 

Bay a Bissell “CYCO”’’ Bearing 
or “Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Sweeper of your dealer, send us 
‘the purchase slip within one 
week from date of purchase 
_and we will mail you a fine quality 
black leather card case with 
printing on it. Dept. 38A. ; : 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. \ | 

Grand Rapids, Mich. , 


Gargest and Only Exclusive Carpet \ j 
Sweeper Makers in the World.) st 








SURBRUG’S 


- ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The —- is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA, 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies Petey, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE, 

f you have never had the luxury of smoking 

ARCADIA 


SEND 10 CENTS are" 














If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 





FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. | 











These Two Books Will Help You Write Good English 


The Preparation of y A DESK-BOOK OF 
Manuscripts for the Printer ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


Contains directions to authors / It treats the hundred and one 
on the manner of preparing COPYs} questions that arise in daily speech 
correcting proofs, and notes on sub-| and correspondence which are not 
mitting manuscripts for publication. } y touched on by the dictionary. 

The New York Evening Mail: “Is at } The New York Times: “The scope 
once the most exhaustive and the most and plan of the volume, which is of handy 


succinct of the many books at the service size and alphabetical arrangement, strike 
of the young author.” one as pleasantly sane and sound.” 


12mo, cloth, 148 pp. : ; = ** ‘zamo, cloth, 240 pp- 
Price, 75 cents, = By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F. 8, A., Associate Editor of the Standard Dictionary. Price, 75 cents, net. 


By Mail, 83 cents.) FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK By Mail, 83 cents. 











A RECONSTRUCTED TRUST COMPANY 


On March 14 were taken up the last of 
what are known as “‘surplus certificates A” 
of the Knickerbocker Trust Company. 
These certificates were issued at the time 
of the resumption of business by this com- 
pany in March, 1908, the failure of the 
company in October, 1907, having been 
the most potent influence among those 
which brought on the panic. The taking 
up of these certificates is declared, by 
a writer in the New York Evening Post, to 
be ‘‘one of the most interesting operations 
in the after-panic finance’’ of the last two 
years. 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company was 
for five months in the hands of receivers, 
When business was resumed, depositors 
received for 70 per cent. of their claims cer- 
tificates of deposit bearing 3 per cent. 
interest, and for the remainder surplus 
certificates carrying 4 per cent. The certifi- 
cates of deposit had twenty-eight months 
to run, that is, a little over two years, 
They were paid off, however, in thirteen 
months. The total claims against the com- 
pany for deposits at the time of resump- 
tion of business amounted to $35,000,000. 
These have now al! been liquidated as 
follows: 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT—70 PER CENT. 
OF CLAIMS. 


INSTALMENT. Par. WHEN Due. 
ro per cent.. ..Mar. 26,’c8 Mar. 26, ’o8 
5 per cent.. ..June 1,’c8 oe 26, ’o8 
5 per cent. .June 1,'o8 ept. 26, 'o8 
§ per cent. . Aug. 20,08 Dec. 26, '08 
5 per cent. . Aug. 20,08 Feb. 26, 'og 
5 per cent. -Nov. 16, '08 April 26, 'o9 
5 per cent. .- Nov. 16,’0o8 June 26, 'o9 
5 per cent. .-Nov. 16, '08 Aug. 26, 'o9 
5 per cent Nov. 16,’08 t. 26,'o9 
5 per cent Nov. 16, 'o8 Dec. 26, '09 
Io per cent Feb. 16,'o9 Feb. 26,’10 
Io per cent Feb. 16,’o09 April 26, '10 
12} per cent April 22, ’o9 June 26, '10 
124 per cent April 22,’o09 Aug. 26,'10 





“SURPLUS A” CERTIFICATES—30 PER CENT. 
OF CLAIMS. 


INSTALMENT. Date oF PAYMENT. 


ee eae SEP OP ya August 4, 1c¢09 
ee | SRE era October 20, 1000 
ES DOTICORE: . ons covcrececseny CEM. 14,2920 
PEE SO TIO? 0's 0x oo wind awd bent March 14, 1910 


The writer explains that a syndicate 
without compensation was organized to 
purchase at’ par and accrued interest any 
of the ‘‘surplus A” certificates which 
holders might not care to exchange for 
new stock in the company, at the rate of 
$300 per share. By this means all the 
“surplus A”’ certificates were taken up, 
and the voting trustees, appointed two 
years ago, retired. It is added that stock- 
holders who, at the time of the reorgani- 
zation, contributed $2,400,000 in cash to 
the company, taking for it ‘‘surplus B” 
certificates, will now surrender their cer- 
tificates for new stock at the rate of $300 
per share. The condition of the company 
after the retiring of these certificates is 
stated as follows: ‘‘The company is now 
in a thoroughly strong position, with clean 
assets, a competent management, capital 
(after Monday) of $3,200,000, surplus of 
$5,750,000, and deposits of $35,000,000. 
It has 18,000 depositors as against 17,000 
at the time of failure, and ranks once more 
among the leading trust companies in the 
city.” Some of the difficulties under 
which the old company labored, as well 











*Payable in cash or in new stock. 
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as those which have attended the reorgani- 
zation, are named as follows: 


‘““The Knickerbocker prior to its reor- 
anization represented most of the weak- 
nesses of the old trust-company system 
before the days of the reserve law. Rush 
for deposits at that time made many 
trust companies bid exorbitant rates for 
accounts, and conduct a business largely 
made up of demand deposits upon a 
*shoe-string’ reserve. While the Knicker- 
bocker paid out $8,000,000 cash on the 
day of failure, more than 14 per cent. of the 
$25,857,000 time loans on its books repre- 
sented syndicate-underwritings which tied 
up its funds for long periods and committed 
it to enormous futureexpenditures. Under 
such conditions, with nearly nine-tenths 
of its deposits subject to sight withdrawal 
the Knickerbocker, as was said at the time, 
needed a 50-per-cent. reserve or even more 
to put it upon anything like a safe basis. 
[ts business in those days resembled that 
done by some of the European investment 
institutions, which employ their capital 
in long-term ventures which, while often 
very profitable, are never of the sort 
that conservatively managed deposit banks 
should take up. 

‘‘Some idea of the embarrassments en- 
countered by the new management in 
providing for these obligations may be 
gained from this statement by the deposi- 
tors’ committee, just after the failure: 

‘“Tf the assets were all ‘‘ quick assets,” 
and could be converted into cash, every 
depositor could be paid off in full and the 
company would have its capital intact and 
a surplus, but it goes without saying that 
but few. of these assets can be collected 
within thirty days to six months, more of 
them fall due or are collectible between 
six months and one year, and a great many 
must be carried between one year and two 
years, while others can only be reduced 
to cash between two years and two years 
and six months.’”’ : 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN 1909 


A valuable compilation of statistics as 
to the gold production of last year and the 
year 1908 has been made by The Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal. Comparisons 
are presented between those two years as 
they affect the more important countries 
in which gold is found. It appears from 
these figures that the production of gold last 
year was greater than for any other year 
in the world’s history. The increases were 
brought about through three causes—the 
opening of new mines, the more extensive 
working of old ones, and a closer gathering 
of metal from ores. These methods were 
sometimes applied separately and some- 
times in conjunction. The comparative 
table of production for the two years as 
affecting different countries is given as fol- 
lows: 














Kelly? 
Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


The cost of automobile tires is too large an item 
for you to ignore the twelve-year record of Kelly- 
Springfield goodness. 

“Absolutely no trouble with our Kelly. 


Springfields — not even a_ puncture.’ 
ed Motor Vehicle Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
Branch Offices in_ New York, Chicago, 
khiladelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco 

and Akron, 

















1908 19090 
Tramevadl cova hien's.s:0%' $145,810,016 $151,900,000 
United States ........ 94,560,000 96,500,000 | 
Australes 3s eee hs 73,314,07K 71,080,780 
RUE cs cccek baa 6 « 30,044,561 34,160,000 
MONG acu ons oes 24,518,548 26,000,000 
RAGBORIA No. ,'s. oe 8.62 12,276,304 12,605,000 
British India ......... 10,424,067 10,566,500 


10,750,000 
11,000,000 


Cangia es 56's swe e's 9,559,274 
China, Japan, and Korea 10,618,850 











West Africa .......... 5,7731544 4,625,000 
Madagascar : i 1,136,850 2,480,000 
Other countries........ 24,488,752 25,000,000 

Potatoes $443,434,527 $457,567,280 


It appears from this table that the total 
increase in production for the year was 
$14,122,753, 0ra little more than 3 percent. 
Final official figures may make some 
changes in the record, inasmuch as the | 
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English Slip-on Raincoat 


The latest and most fashion- 
able “rain-or-shine” over- 
garment for men. An 
exact duplicate of the 
Imported English “Slip- 
“On” Coats costing $25. 
The Bestyette ‘‘ Slip-On” is 
cut on full ample lines—fits 
snugly around the neck, 
drapes gracefully from the 
shoulders, weighs but 2 to 2 
lbs. Faultlessly tailored o 
rainproof ‘‘Besto” Cloth—the 
improved mackintosh fabric. 
A perfect garment for rainy. 
windy, and chilly days—idea) for 
travelling, motoring, etc.—takes 
of a spring coat. 


Price $7.50 


Sold_by most Clothiers and De- 
ent Stores. Colors, tan 
and olive. Sizes 34 to 46 chest ; 
length 51 inches. If your dealer: 
cannot supply you, send us 
express or money order for 
$7.50, state your weight, chest 
measure and color desired, and 

we will supply you direct. 
“*Bestyette” \abel appears in every 
genuine Bestyette ‘‘Slip On.’’ Insist 
on seeing it. Send for Free Booklet of 
Bestyette STYLES for the whole family. 


New York Mackintosh Co. 


312 6th Avenue NEW YORE CITY 
















Just imagine the comfort and satisfaction you 
could get from an easy chair like this in your 
favorite nook. We want you to proveits wonder- 
ful comfort-giving qualities in your own living 
room —iust where you’d place it if it were yours 
—before you payacent. Sit in it—use it—put 
it to every test—keep it five days. Decide on 
its merits with no salesman around to influence 
your choice. It is automatic — 


No Buttons, Levers, Ratchets 


or other vexatious devices to bother with. 
Made in all finishes, of best materials, to match 
your present furnishings. 















Write your name on a postal today for 
catalogue of many different Styles, 
and our coupon, which entitles you to 
five days’ free trial of any chair you 
may select. Mail it right now. 


J. A. KELLY & BROS. 
Box 23 Clinton, lowa 
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No. 3129—Flanders 


Style Sofa The Standard of 
Upholstered Furniture Value 


Karpen Upholstered Furniture has for years been the 
standard of comparison for all furniture value. Karpen 
construction is famous—Karpen style unequalled. You 
can have exact reproductions of the famous furnitu.e 
periods or original d that tially suit the re- 
quirements of the modern home. 


Yet Karpen style, Karpen quality and 
the Karpen unlimited guarantee cost no 
more —— you must pay for unknown 
Kin 


Look for the Name of Karpen 


It is stamped on every piece— 
your assurance of the best ma- 
terials, the most skillful work- 
manship- It insures you against 
faults in construction, 
tees you Karpen Genuine 
—oil tempered springs, the kind 
— by the United States 

vernment—hair filling. The 
split. leather so commonly used, 
excelsior, any and all hi azard 
methods, are never foun: ee the 
Karpen factory. The Karpen 
name and trade-mark are a binding guarantee that covers 
every piece. 


Send for Free Karpen Style Book A U 


for a reliable pate in the selection of correct furniture. 
72 pages—each a foot and four inches deep and nearly a 
foot wide—show over 500 illustrations of Karpen Furniture, 
all reproduced from actual photographs, artistic in- 
teriors designed for us by leading decorators; illustra- 
tions in colors of beautiful woods and le: moes. It shows 
you how to judge furniture values, how t fraud, 
makes you a competent furniture critic, and it gives you 
Karpen prices. With this free book we will give you the 
name of a dealer whom we authorize to give youa special 


discount. Write to-day. 
S. Karpen & Bros. Kar Lagu 


Karpen Building, <r ene 
nm Building, NEW YORK 
1,829 Karpen pieces deny ol, used in 
furnishing the new United States Senate 
> yn building ————. 





ee 











Upholstered 
Furniture 








No.3 
Jacobean Sofa 





Virginia Country Cured Hams 


Have been unequalled for roo years. Requires a 
whole year of particular care to prepare them. Buy 
from the farmer. They are 8 to 16 Ibs. at 25c. per 
Ib. 100 lbs. sent freight prepaid for $27.50. 


FOREST HOME FARM, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


RUNNING WATER 


When and Where You Want It 

Pumped from nearby stream, pond 
orspring. No expense for power, no 
trouble, ne repairs. Entire satisfac- 


tion assured with age Ae 














Low in cost, high in 
efficiency. Pumps day 
and night automatic- 
ally in any quantity to any height, 
An Economical and Reliable Pumping Plant 
for your country home, dairy, carriage house, garden or lawn. 

en once installed, expense ends. It runs continuously 
without cost, without attention, without repairs. Saves you 
time, worry and money. Book of important information 
and tert) Boumtottenrtaces Sree. Write us. 







returns for December are not official, but 
estimated. It is believed, however, that 
the estimate was made on a conservative 
basis, and that the official figures are more 
likely to increase than to diminish it. 
Another table presents the total output of 
gold for the past twenty years: 


ee coi c5, $118,848,700 1900 ..... $258,820,703 
oS ae 130,650,000 1901 ..... 260,877,429 
sOge 4x..% 146,292,600 10902 ..... 298,812,493 
er Spe 158,437,551 .1903 ..... 320,475,401 
SURE <5 <6 3 182,500,283 1004 ..... 340,088, 203 
RON. Ss 08 198,005,741 1905 .. “ge 378,411,054 
1896 ..... " 211,242,081 1906 ..... 405,551,020 
eee 237,833,984 1907 ..... 411,204,457 
O08 3. 0.004 287,327,833 1908 ..... ” 443,434,522 
1899 ..... 311,505,047 I900 ..... 457,567,288 
BUILDING-EXPENDITURES 


In a compilation of building-expendi- 
tures at the leading cities of the country 
Bradstreet’s presents an interesting series 
of totals. The outlays for 1909 were 
$857,530,669. This sum, compared with 
the expenditures for 1908, is larger by 
$231,082,594, or 36.9 per cent. These 
figures are put forth as approximate build- 
ing returns from 105 cities. A table is also 
given of building-activity during the past 
five years in sixty-six cities. The returns 
are for the first six months, the second six 
months, and the total for each year, as 
follows: 


We Manufacture 
THE LATEST AND BEST 


MUSIC ROLLS 


For 65 Note 
PLAYER PIANOS 








orders hii the 
day received. on oh A 
teed. ‘ollowing are 

latest and most popular pieces: 
In eee Where Nobody Cares (Chas. K. 


Oem eee emcees ee Meee ee eeeseeeesees 


ee ee. ee ee 2 
Sr eeeers 
eee eee ee eee 
oo 


eee een ceeees 


To a Sea Gull ado Ae ieeaeeys 
er delie: tith 
Certificate Book es yo ch 
10% in cash or 20% in trade can 
be realized. lention make of 
re bye Hh = fee ives 

ce_cal e opular 
Songs, Operas, Dance, Sacred 
d Classical N Music. . 
When buying Player Piano 
Music be sure it is "U. S, 
Music." 





United States Music Company 
Factory and General Offices 








Power Specialty Company, 2140 Trinity Bldg., New York j 





Sixty-six Total, first Total, second Total for 
cities. six months. six months. year. 
1905.... $206,244,160 $302,472,254 $5098,716,414 
1906.... 348,911,084 270,417,712 628,328,706 
1907.... 318,656,543 242,360,530 561,017,082 
1908.... 224,515,166 280,764,453 514,279,619 
1909.... 385,520,074 344,115,746 720,645,720 


These figures show that in 1909 there 
was a gain of 41 per cent. over 1908, and 
16 per cent. over what had before been the 
record year—that is, the year 1906. In 
building, therefore, as in some other lines 
of industry, the past year broke records. 

In January of this year occurred what 
Bradstreet’s describes as a ‘‘perceptible 
quieting-down of building-activities,” but 
this is attributed mainly to ‘‘midwinter 
weather conditions and a decidedly more 
severe sort of weather than was witnessed 
a year ago.” The figures for 103 cities 
show expenditures in January of $43,- 
306,368, which is a decline of 25.6 per cent. 
from December, 1909, and of 11.7 per cent. 
from January, 1909. In some cities there 
were gains, but the losses more than over- 
came them. The number of cities showing 
increases was forty-nine, those showing 
decreases, fifty-four. 

The reduced activity in New York 
amounted to about $3,000,000, so that 
New York contributed a great part of the 
$5,000,000. total loss this year as com- 
pared with January a year ago. Com- 
paring January of this year with Decem- 
ber, 1909, the loss in New York is 42.7 
percent. Following are totals for different 
cities on January of this year and Decem- 
ber, 1909, with the percentages of decrease 
for January this year, compared with 
January 1, last year: 





Inc. Dec. 
Jan., From Jan., Dec., 
Cities 1910 1909 1909 
Atlanta, Ga. .... 406,227 28.2 501,766 
Baltimore, Md .. 527,700 56.3 .... 547,425 
Bayonne, N. J... 46,375 22.1 88,700 





1929-37 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Retail Store—1!46 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Also All Latest Music for Electric Pianos. 





Chairs for | 





WORTHINGTON CO., 300 Cedar St, Elyria, Ohio 


the Seng Spring 
Turkish Rocker‘ 
is the Zaszes¢ Ka: sy-Che Alle 





he spring 
gives that 
restful, luxuri- 


ous comfort 
you buy a rocker for 
~—delightfully respon- 
sive to every motion. 
Makes the uphol- 
stery last longer. 
Madeatall prices by 


i SNES 
Sz 


principal manufacturers—sold every- 
where. 

Look for the Seng trademark on the 
spring and be sure of 


Comfort and Quality 


You will enjoy our free booklet—‘‘A Turkish 


Rocker and why.” Send 2-cent stamp and we 
will include the famous Seng puzzle. 


The Seng Co. , 1465 Dayton St. , Chicago, Ill 
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Inc. Dec. 
Jan., From Jan., Dec., 
Cities Ig10 1909 1909 
Berkeley, Cal.... 66,500... 24.4 119,500 ustards, creams, puddings—your home des- 
Binghamton,N.Y. $0,325 291.9 .... 53,860 5 ti ss : 
Birmingham, Ala. 169,848 22.8 137,676 serts are bound to be right if you use Kings 
Bridgeport, Conn. 87,385 26.5 140,932 ford’s and follow the book. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 418,000 24.4 475,000 : 0 N S TARCH 
Cambridge, Mass. 25,300 a FERS 51,025 KINGSFORD’S C R 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 177,000 105.8 .... 631,150 
Chattanooga,Tenn. 54.499 6.5 ....  670§55 has been the stand-by of experienced 
“hicago, Ill...... : i 6. 6, ‘ : 
Ca op oe reo ees cooks for generations. 
U1 nnati, O. ... Ps B . 
Cleveland,O. ... 281,659 38.6 727,975 @ Successful housewives from nearly every state 
pen oe a we fr aig Bp in the Union tell us how they use Kingsford’s to 
Denver, Col. .... 449,300 .... 35.3 504,820 improve their cooking. You'll find the recipes in 
Des Moines, Ia. .. 61,334 123.7 .... 423,652 our remarkable little Cook Book ‘A.A.”—‘* What 
Deteoite MGR. 05: 1208S0 nes: SY Meare a Cook Ought to Know about Corn Starch” with 
Duluth, Minn. .. 97,225 100.8 .... 273,635 Z a 
u ever tried. 
Elizabeth, N. J. . 55,800 ee as 200,594 168 of the best recipes yo 
Fort Worth, Tex. 296,972 525.0 .. 197,150 ‘ 
Galveston, Tex. . 9,420 Oss 9,635 ¢ Mail a post card 
Grand Rapids,M. 68,876 26.2 327,628 today. We'll 
Harrisburg, Pa. . 16,600 32.5 88,375 send the book 
Indianapolis, Ind. 277,385  $$.6.... 470,360 free. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 139,600 ye 161,950 
Kansas City, Kan. 65,700 77.3 .... 16,215 T. KINGSFORD 
Kansas City, Mo. 543,876 25.6... 318,780 & SON 
Knoxville, Tenn. 24,715 -. 60.1 15,470 
Lawrence, Mass. £OS;600 |. 66:0:;..)¢'o% 136,950 Oswego, N. Y. 
Lincoln, Neb. ... 27,900 a BED 65,000 NATIONAL 
Little Rock, Ark. 86,880 17.1 .... 86,446 STARCH CO. 
Los Angeles,Cal. 1,766,431 173.4 .... 1,238,244 Successors 
Louisville, Ky. .. 271,956 104.7 .... 79,437 
Lowell, Mass. ... 21,000 37-5 26,200 
Lynn, Mass. .... 117,800 93.1 .... 167,400 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 180,195 24.3 525,284 ~ 
Mobile, Ala...... 84,220 116.7 .... 27,767 EMORIALS &3 
Nashville, Tenn. 92,591 87.2 147,040 
Newark, N. J.... 482,877 22.1 1,040,425 oN U ments 
New Bedford, M.. 810,336 2,564.4.... 266,060 Motorcycle Ape = ne Regd curren 
pil ott ncaa fa oP). eee Ie Like Consting Setivcems andre *SEND FOR CATALOGS 
New Orleans, La. 317,508 BO6 sos. 234,197 Down Hill All The Way STATE REQUIREMENTS AGENTS WANTED 
New York City— It has the speed of a swal- MONUMENTAL BRONZE Co: 
Bronx ....... 2,632,550 16.8 3,585,500 — sae yb nsed ot gel a $608 HOWARD AVE., BRIDGEPORT CONN, 
ey, giant in every throb of the tig 
BOONE «+2 « 120451409 48. 5,863,020] | fittle motor, under instant control. Geouinn Hauiie. etl. 
Manhattan* 6,586, ‘ Stamp Album with 538 ps, 
of Saaeees 9-4 10,351,350 The tourist or business man who rides pnederens onee eer), One (ri ae 
Manhattant .. 695,020 7.5 .... 867,696 an R. S. motorcycle never knows annoy- pena hl a pe age a ye ery 
A Th d fi 10e. 100 dif. Jap., N. Zid, etc., Se. Big list, coupons, 
Queens ...... 823,791 25.5 1,922,565] | ance, or anxiety. The toon Pore al Py al ete., Free! We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMPCO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Total, N. Y.C.. 12,651,161 20.3 22,501,031 B.S. isareason for superiori , 
Sor, § or superiority, Write for cata- For 35 we 
Norfolk, Va. .... FSF065. 85419 ha 240,750 log. Dealers write for proposition. the highest sctainy somites wi cmamnrvetre 
Onblands Oak -3s = PORAIS.: ov. | 3.8 808.544 READING STANDARD Co., which We can Tecommssen after the most tharoagh 
Oklahoma, Okla. 538,178 128.6 .... 224,325 d Reading Standard Bicye! personal investigation. Viease ask for Loan List No. iit 
Omaha, Neb..... 287,630 poe, Gataein 119,470 401 WATER ST., READING, PA. $25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2,131,775 27.7 .... 1,868,460 a 
Pittsburg, Pa.... 684,614 WME seca 670,212 
Portland, Ore... . 624,110 44.6 .... 1,436,825 
Richmond, Va. . 130,029 .... 59.3 sae What Tree Surgery Means 
Rochester, N. Y.. 200,646 34.5 .... 638,809 
S to, Cal. q Rea cs. Tree § is a comparatively new word. Years ago, John 
Pn i i Ci “ an ger -ahs.4 aah a Davey, who fad always loved the trees, began studying Fe, Jone 
ait Lake City, U: O7:400 139.2 «+. 271,000 experimenting with them and assisting them to live. He had such 
San Antonio, Tex. 198,051 35.6 138,360 eon * — mec = - neeeers began fe ge go the Tree 
: : a octor. As his knowledge of trees increased, and as he an per- 
am —— Cal c eae lay Prete eines forming all kinds of operations upon them—cutting off thelr limbs, 
an eapeeeee, ©. . 1,708,350 14.4 2,077,793 strengthening their crotches, removing the decayed parts and fillin 
Scranton, Pa. 98,705 76.8 597,551 the cavities—the people came to dignify him with the title o 
Seattle, Wash... 1,274,075 38. 1,040,470 
Somerville, Mass. RORiG3S 466 352’: 68,850 The First Tree Surgeon 
Spokane, Wash. . 298,195 8.3... 213,635 As his fame as a tree surgeon increased—and it spread to every 
St. Louis, Mo. ... 1,461,000 20.9 .... 880,671 state in the Union—there was such a demand for John Davey’s 
St. Paul, Minn. .. $54,502 (24.8 °.... 562,349 services that he could not go everywhere he was wanted. He had 
Syracune NoY 6 to have assistants, but he was unwilling to employ assistants who 
‘4 ose sc eae S04) S44aae were not skilled in his methods. So he was compelled to establish 
Tacoma, Wash. .. 113,344 42.5 185,670 a school in which he could instruct yepscts who displayed a 
Toledo, Ohio .... 84,76 peculiar aptness in tree knowledge. This school has been in 
“ 4,760 o + ee 81,010 r . 
successful operation for a number of years and the work of its 
Topeka, Kan. ... 30,665 1.0 .... 24,000 uates has stood the test of time. 
Troy, N ene ae 12,500 76.8 38,850 
Washington, D.C. 1,041,774 17.5 1,027,500 The Davey Tree Experts 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.. 70,324 a See 76,189 John Davey sees to it personally that the Davey Tree Experts are thor- 
Worcester, Mass. 82,190 33-7 215,265 oughly equipped in his methods. Men trained under the direction of John 


* New work. 


+ Alterations. 





No Discrimination —Tuz Woman—‘‘The 
tax office is one which I simply love to 


go to.” 


THE Man—“‘Very few people do. 


do you like it?” 


“ Why 


HE Woman—“ Because it is absolutely 
the only place where no discrimination is 
made against me because I am a woman. 
There they let me pay just as much as if I 
were a man.’’—Baltimore American. 




































Davey, the Father of Tree Surgery, are now operating in the eastern half 
of the United States and can be consulted free when in your section. A 
request addressed to the Company will bring to your address a fine 
k, ‘Our Wounded Friends, the Trees,’’exp!aining Davey methods. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
174 Larch Street, KENT, OHIO 
(Operating the Davey School of Practical Forestry) 
Representatives in all principal cities in the 
ississippi Valleyand eastward. Sendali 
inquiries to the main office 


ROCKWOOD HALL, B, M. Hawks, Supt. 

: Tarrytown, N.Y., April 11, 1907 
Last fall Mr. Davey’s men worked on the trees 
on this estate for several weeks and their work 
was very satisfactory indeed. 1 can cheer- 


fall Ath 


fally be pleased 











to answer any questions B. M. 


Hawes, Supt. for Wm. Rockefeller. 
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which writes, 
which adds, 

which subtracts, 
and 

which covers the 
whole field of 
writing, adding 
and combined 
writing and adding 


The 


Here is the Machine 


Remington 
omen Typewriter 


With WAHL ADDING AND SUBTRACTING ATTACHMENT 
Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 














Travel and Resort Directory] 








TWENTY TOURS 


Oberammergau in every one. Btaly. 
Sailing dates, May <1 to July 9. Auto Tou 

in prance, nos expensive. Gaveunny, eniling 
Jul 20, 30. Nerth Cape, with or 
wit! ity ed Art Tour, Italy to Scot- 
land. Our leaders show wou much modern life. 
Write fortravel and hotel brochure. Free 


The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 








1910 Oberammergau 1910 


Marbridee Building, Herald Square 





Orient-Passion Play. Club of 15. June8 

py ne areas Italy to England. June 30 
Cultural Results. Booklets Free. 

Travel-study Club, Syracuse, N. Y. 





EUROPE ineluding ORERAMWERGAU 
Season — wer on nll ge gogo 
ppeersional Advan 
* HOWARD S. “PAINE, ft) 
x ead Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


EUROPE, vst The Ideal Way 


Ideal Tours, Box 1055-D, Pittsburg 








SUMMERIN EUROP E-Private 
Pore | sails July 2nd via Mediterranean 
for high-class tour, $650. Few vacancies. 
Seventh year. MISS PANTLIND, 612 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 

Unique, 


CASTLE HOT SPRINGS ‘er; 


health and pleasure resort in semi-tropic Southern 
Arizona, easily reached by the Santa Fe. Climate 
frostiess, rainless, sunny, In mid-winter ride moun. 
tain trails, shoot quail, play tennis or swim out- 
doors. High-class hotel, with annex, bungalows and 
bathhouses. Write for booklet. 

A. W. CHAFFEE, Mer,, Box K, Hot Springs, Ariz. 








THE ORIENT (911 


PT-PALESTINE.G 
Sail’ cy Bebeuary. 191l and enjoy the iteal 
season. It is not too early to make pre 
arations. ont, plane are ready. Sena pind 
announcemen 
BUREN Sy! UVinsery sev, 
T 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, M AVE 


POPULAR ORIENTAL TOUR 


Sails April 20, 1910. a days, 

most comprehensive tour ever off. 

the money. Expert leadership. ” ered + 
H.W. DUNNING & Co. 

102 Congregational H Loston, Mags 


stains 


GETMAN'S TE ny REMEDY 
revents 
CAR AND D SEASICRN NESS. 50 
Money Back if it Fails cone 
Prepared by G. T. Getman, Druggist, Lyons, N. Y, 











Egypt and Palestine 
Mritish Ixles Tour. 
Oberammergau Sp 
5 LONGLEY sit Men aan 
H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St. Worcester, a 


E UROPE 
Tession, Fut $290 


14 BEACON STREET, Z. BOSTON 


HOW AMUSED 
PARI tivating Pictures by “TTSELF 
the Author and sev-'- 


eral Noted French Artists. “‘It is the gay- 
est book of the year, and is as handsome 
mechanically as it is interesting in narrative, 
The sparkle, the glow, the charm of the 
risque, the shimmer of silks, and the ay ef 
jewels, areall so real and apparent.’ 
Courter, 12mo,cloth, handsome come 
$1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Eo 








By F. Berkeley Smith, 
author of ‘The 
«Real Latin Quar- 
ter,” etc. 135 Cap-_ 








for either business or pleasure are 





business, professional or social standing. 


The presentation of the Passion Play at Oberammergau during the com- 
ing Summer and the present epoch of National prosperity will cause an 
unusually large exodus of tourists abroad. 
lines and resorts should be represented in our 


Annual Foreign Travel Number, April 16th 


Advertising forms close April 5th at noon 
Statistics show that nine-tenths of all who travel 


All tours, transportation 


the well-to-do people of influential 
Your announcement in THE 


Lrrerary Dicest reaches 235,000 


twenty years its Travel and Resort Directory has been steadily and ex- 
tensively used by Traffic Managers of the great Steamship and Railroad 


Theliterary Digest 


Systems and 


next few months. 


Summer Travel To Foreign Lands 
In the April 16th issue will appear a series 
of articles on the above subject, especially 
helpful to our many readers contemplating a trip abroad during the 
Write for full particulars. 


such families each week. For 


all the leading Tour Managers. 














Classified 





Columns 








Classified Columns 














‘PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or oon pensnrd. 
Send sketch for free report a oP eri 
ability. GUIDE BOO ond. WH 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inve hana 
wanted, sent free, ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16.000 for 
others, Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress; sample free, 
Victor J. Evans & Co. Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
pdooks for Inventors mailed on receipt of 


six cents comes. 
& A. B. LACEY 
Dept. 63, ty ailaees De ©. Estab. 1869. 











PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: **What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes. in 
Patents” and 6l-p. Guide. Special offer, 

E. E. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 





Patent Lawyer, 612 F St,, Washington, b. C. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR THE HOME 


HELP WANTED 





AN INVESTMENT IN_ REAL ESTATE 


MORTGAGES nets 5g to 7%. Not affected 
by trustsor panics. Absolutely safe, steadily 
vestigaten sy F 7 $500 awe is. In- 
vestigate. or free sem e copy of 
* BONDS AND MORTON GES, my 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 





FIRST MORTGAGES EARNING 7%. Title 
vested in lender unver Ga. laws. Every loan 
protected. Highest references. Booklet. 
Hamilton Burch, Att’y., Box 14, McRae, Ga. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HOPE, ARK., wants Cotton Factories, 
Weotnulan Plants, and manufacturing 
industries of all kinds. We have Eight. 
Thousand Dollars to offer as Bonuses, an 
free sites. Address HOPE PROGRESSIVE 
LEAGUE, Hope, Arkansas. 





EUGENE C. BROWN, Toeenmn & ATTOR- 

NEY-AT-Law, Victor Bldg., Washington, | 
D.C., member Bur of U. 8. Supre me Court, | 
9 years Examiner U. 8. Patent Office. SEND | 
SKETOH FOR ADVICE ON PATENTABILITY. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Never Before Offered; Rebuilt Underwoods, 
Olivers, Remingtons, others, $15to$38; worth 
double; sent allowing trial. (Ist. 1881). Con- 
solidated Typewriter Exc., 245 B’way, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FOR SALE—A long and well established 
boarding and day school for young ladies, 
with existing lease and complete equip- 

ment, in a desirable location in the City 
of New York, Borough of Manhattan. 


ag particulars on Se at Room 
1506, N 

















|W 
| 
| 
o, 256 Broadway, New York | 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS searched 
and corre “ag painted for framing. Search 
and sketch $3; paintings #5 up. Heraldic 
authority guaranteed. Book-plates designed. 
George D. Todd, 314 Madison Ave., New York 





FLORIDA ** AIR PLANTS” grow with- 
out soil on wall. Odd flower. One for 50c; 


three for $1. 
SAM RUD COOK Bunnell, Fla. 





Wedding Invitations 
e give you the finest engraved WEDDING 
IN \VITATIONS, b+ vane ber yo etc.. ata 
lower price than others. nd -  Ramples. 
L.YCETr?T STATIONERS, B ORE, 
Stamped Stationery a Fano ay 





A SAMPLE OF PAGE FENCE FREE! 
bond for an actual sample of famous Page 
Woven Wire Fence. See the Basic Open 
Hearth Page Wire—the strongest fence 
wire made! See the Page Knot — the knot 
that can't come off! Geta Free copy of Page 
Fence Catalog, explaining its amazing dur- 
ability, elasticity_and economy. Just a 
postal. Address Page Woven Wire Fence 
Co., Box 211 F Adrian, Michigan. 





FOR. WRITERS 





AUTHORS: We can bring your work to 
the notice of 300 Editors. Short Stories, 
Special Articles, Book apn .» placed with 
best publishers. Write for circular. 

NEW YORK AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 


154 Nassau St. New York, 





Manuscript revision. Literary advice and 
criticism, Titles. cmaptes weotine. indexing, 
UREAU OF RESEAR ew Albany, 
Ind,,or room 11, 430 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two $ in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
léc with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Baloreing, Recular pre list 2¢ 
stamp. L. JOHNSTON 
Expert Photo Finiehing Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





MACHINERY 





RIFE AUTOMATIO HYDRAULIO RAM 
pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no expense—2 feet fall elevates — 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog Fre: 

RIFE Ram Oo., 2197 Trinity Bide. New York. 





EXPERIENCED book onlormets weated 
press Be, 1s it only “GRE. AMER. 
GAN. LAWYERS” an PE int work 
of Phin ae merit by Dean of Law 
School of Univ. of Penna. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Unusual opportunity. Represent- 
atives actually making over $100.(0 per 
_— State experience an: references. 
JOHN ©. WINSTON CO., 1010 Arch St., Phila. 





WANTED e xperioneds, land salesmen, 
sapable of handling townsite proposition, 
alary and liberal a Bhsg rignt 
parties. Reference a 
WINNIE TOW NSIT SOMPANY 
824 Security Building Minneapolis, Minn. 





LEARN to write advertisements by Mail, 
You can ey earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FRE pectus. Page-Davis Co,. 
Dept.31,Page Biden} ,Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 
Average salary $1100.00. Propazation free. 
Post Office examinations soon. NELIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. R, 55, Season} N.Y. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES. Pleasant work for you. Send 
for free booklet. Tells how. 

PRESS SYNDICATE San Francisco. 


[~ KENNELS 


ENGLISH BULL DOG 

Rather than purale my dog, under new 

Canadian law, I will sell him at a sacrifice. 

Full pedigree, pure English ; shown twice, 

first and Soak prizes; 15 months; guar 
teed sound, healthy and affectionate. 

GORDON J. HENDERSON 
Hamilton, Ont. 0 














anada 











